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FOLKLORE AS AN ACADEMIC SUBJECT’ 
BY ELFRIEDE RATH 


FoLKLorE not being included in the curricula of English Universities, even 
folklorists in this country seem to wonder how this subject could be treated 
academically. They probably consider scientific methods an odd approach 
towards problems obviously requiring sentiment or even affection, and no 
doubt this attitude has its points. Folklore should not be carried on by 
scientists buried in books and theories, and moreover we owe most of our 
material to those affectionate and often ingenuous amateurs. Due to their 
eager collecting and studying, however, "ane ure on Folklore has grown 
to such an extent that it has become quite a task merely to obtain an overall 
picture. Folklore, therefore, can no longer be studied as a part-time hobby. 
Phenomena of folk-life are so closely related to each other that it is not 
sufficient just to specialize in one branch of Folklore without relations to 
the subject as a whole. 

Having ventured to criticize the attitude of English folklorists, I do not 
mean that in Germany and Austria (I cannot judge conditions in other 
European countries or in America) ‘Volkskunde’ has found complete appre- 
ciation among the academic sciences. There is much talk about it in various 
connections, but little knowledge about the problems involved. Though for 
the last hundred years there has been a growing demand for recognition of 
‘Volkskunde’ as a science, and though there have been lectures on ‘Volks- 
kunde’ at German Universities since the first decades of this century, we are 
still fighting for the rights of an independent subject with its own institutes, 
etc. In Germany ‘Volkskunde’ is still connected with German Literature; 
in Vienna, however, it is regarded as a department of Ethnology. The fact 
that Vienna University now grants a degree in “Ethnologia vernacula’ is a 
matter of great satisfaction to our folklorists. 

The reasons for this ambiguous position of our young science are partly 
to be found in its own, frequently controversial development. In the short 
space at my disposal I can hardly go into the details of the various phases 
of the history of “Volkskunde’.* It dates back as far as the Roman period, 
however, Caesar and Tacitus being regarded as the first sources of Folklore 
for the Teutonic area. Ways of living can only be consciously observed 


1 Based on a paper read before the Germanic Institute, University of London, on 1§th February, 
19SI. 

2 See G. Jungbauer, Geschichte der deutschen Volkskunde, Prag, 1931. G. Fischer, “Geschichte der deut- 
schen Volkskunde’, in Die deutsche Volkskunde, ed. by A. Spamer, Leipzig, 1934, vol. I, pp. 17ff. A. 
Haberlandt, Die deutsche Volkskunde. Eine Grundlegung nach Geschichte und Methode im Rahmen der 
Geisteswissenschaften, Halle, 1935. 
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from a certain distance, 1.€. by a Stranger or by persons who, on account 
of their own individual development, outgrow the ties of traditions and 
consequently become aware of customs and beliefs of their fellow country- 
men. Humanism was, therefore, the first fertile period of recording, while 
the following period of Reformation with its Puritan tendencies was not 
conducive towards such observations. Curiously enough we owe quite a 
number of valuable descriptions of folk-life to adherents of Rationalism, 
who noted popular traditions in order to ridicule what they considered 
absurd and vulgar. On the other hand, Austrian authorities of those days 
supported statistical inquiries on country-people and their ways of living 
in various parts of the territory. In one of those works, which were con- 
tinued into the early nineteenth century, we meet the expression ‘Volks- 
kunde’ for the first time, although used in an entirely topographical 
sense.’ 

Rationalism was overcome, however, and stimulated by ideas of Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire and Rousseau, people grew more and more interested in 
nature and popular life. Poets like Christian Weise, Gottfried August 
Biirger or the ‘Stiirmer und Drianger’ turn to a less stilted style, and paint- 
ings such as those of Caspar David Friedrich or Philip Otto Runge show a 
new feeling for landscape. People grew fond of travelling, and the diaries 
kept by travellers contain most valuable observations on customs and 
sayings of country-people. Important for the theoretical development of 
“Volkskunde’ were above all Justus Méser and, finally, Herder. He developed 
the great desire to recognize what he called ‘Seele des Volkes’, and thus 
inspired the younger generation of Romantics who, in their enthusiasm 
for ‘Volkstum’, laid the foundation for the scientific treatment of ‘“Volks- 
kunde’. Most important of all were the Brothers Grimm. However out- 
moded their ideas about Mythology may be, we still live on their extensive 
and ingenious work. They also inspired collectors all over Europe, and it 
is to be regretted that in those days no generally acknowledged name was 
created for the new science, combining the various efforts of the following 
decades. Thus philologists, mythologists, sociologists and ethnologists 
worked separately, without recognizing that their aim lay in the same 
direction. 

It was not before the year 1858 that Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl, the so-called 
‘Vater der Volkskunde’, in his famous paper on “Volkskunde als Wissen- 
schaft’* claimed comprehension and recognition for the subject as an inde- 
pendent science. According to him studies should comprise people's origin, 
their language and customs as well as their forms of settlement.* Though 

1 See V. v. Geramb, Die Knafflhandschrift. Eine obersteirische Volkskunde aus dem Jahre 1813. (Quellen 
zur deutschen Volkskunde, vol. II, 1928.) 


2 Ed. by M. H. Bochm, Tiibingen, 1935. 
3 Riehl defines the subjects of Volkskunde as the ‘vier grosse S: Stamm, Sprache, Sitte und Siedlung’. 
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his suggestions were not fully appreciated for some time, Riehl had at least 
‘christened’ the subject. The word ‘Volksunde’ was then probably based 
on a translation of the English expression ‘Folklore’, first used by J. W. 
Thoms in 1846." 

Finally, towards the end of the century, the subject became organized by 
the foundation of societies and museums in various places, and found its 
own means of publication in numerous journals.’ Subsequently studies in 
‘Volkskunde’ in the various branches as well as in general theoretical 
questions grew rapidly. 

What, may we now ask, does “Volkskunde’ actually cover, and what is 
its position among the other academic subjects: 

It may be surprising that so far a distinction has been made between 
‘Folklore’ and ‘Volkskunde’, in spite of the expressions being so closely 
related. Yet the conceptions do not coincide in every respect. Thoms 
regarded ‘Folklore’ as ‘the traditional beliefs, legends and customs current 
among the common people, manners and customs, observances, supersti- 
tions, ballads and proverbs’. To this, so to speak, actual ‘knowledge of 
people’, the English idea of Folklore still appears to be restricted. “Volks- 
kunde’, however, comprehends apart from those spiritual phenomena 
traditions of material objects connected with ways of living, such as forms 
of settlement, building, household furniture and implements, national 
costumes and popular art. The collecting and exhibiting of such objects 
is the purpose of Folklore-museums. In addition, “Volkskunde’, mainly in 
Catholic countries, has to consider popular elements in religious life, i.e. 
customs and beliefs connected with pilgrimages, etc. 

These two branches of Folklore, spiritual and material traditions, can 
hardly be studied apart from each other. Single-minded research in one or 
the other direction often leads to incomplete or even wrong results. The 
various objects in a farmhouse, for instance, may offer as many aspects of 
ways of life of its inhabitants as the records of their oral traditions. It is not 
just by chance that the making of utensils like furniture, plates, cutlery, 
pottery or clothes exceeds practical necessities by far. These most elaborate 
works of popular art are not just results of spare-time efforts, but indicate 
the relation which the simplest objects may have towards the beliefs of 
their owners, merely by being used for daily work or on festive occasions. 

A common implement such as the scythe may appear in a variety of forms 
in people's imaginations. Though from the historical point of view younger 
than the sickle, the scythe has been playing its part in human life for quite 
a while, the earliest blades found so far dating from the La-Téne period.’ 


l Atheneum, Nr. 982, p. 86af. 

* See H. Bellmann, ‘Die volkskundlichen Organisationen im In- und Ausland’, in Die deutsche Volks- 
kunde, I, 627ff. 

3 Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Berlin, 1928, vol. XII, p. 72f. 
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Its importance results first of all from being a harvest implement and, there- 
fore, being used for almost sacred actions of peasant life. Apart from that, 
sharp and pointed objects, especially those made of iron, are supposed to 
have magical qualities.’ Blades of scythes hanging in fruit trees are believed 
to frighten wicked ghosts; fixed over the door they protect the house from 
witches. In the Alpine area it is thought that the noise caused by sharpening 
the scythe may conjure up hail or, vice versa, ban thunder storms. According 
to customs in the north of Germany the scythe is decorated with red ribbons, 
either before or after reaping. Rhythmically stroked with the whetstone 
the scythe makes music for harvest-thanksgivings. In the same way reapers 
mock at the girls if they do not keep up with them whilst raking the hay.’ 
In “Sagen’, Death is often equipped with a scythe,* a motif most familiar in 
the iconography of death in the Middle Ages, probably based on antique 
ideas and on passages of the Bible.* 

These are but a few examples of the part the scythe plays in the human 
imagination. They only show what variety of traditions may be con- 
nected with one single object, and should prove the equal importance of 
spiritual and material phenomena in picturing popular ways of life. 

Words like ‘folk’, ‘popular’ or the German ‘Volk’ having so often been 
used in various connections, we can hardly go any further without defining 
them from the folklore point of view. Unfortunately the conception of the 
word ‘Volk’ has changed too often to be clear. It was, therefore, until 
recently a fundamental question, which people or parts of the population 
should actually be subjected to research. The Romantic ideas of the “Volks- 
seele’ were more hindrance than help, and the inherited national flavouring 
of the word drove ‘Volkskunde’ in those last years of political tension to 
dangerous tendencies. Nevertheless fairly recent studies like those of Hans 
Naumann,* Adolf Spamer,® Heinrich Harmjanz’ and Curt Stavenhagen‘ 
have contributed most successfully towards exact definitions of the subject. 
Definitions given in the following are chiefly based on the latest theoretical 
reflections on “Volkskunde’ by Leopold Schmidt.’ 

The romantic belief in the original unity of “Volk und Natur’ could not 
be maintained in view of the results of ethnological and anthropological 


1 See Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens I, 717f€ and IX, $79. 

2 Ibid., IX, 421. See also L. Schmidt, Gestaltheiligkeit im bauerlichen Arbeitsmythos. Studien zur Stellung 
der Ernteschnittgerate im europdaischen Volksglauben und Volksbrauch, Vienna, 1949. 

3 See, e.g. A. Meiche, Sagenbuch des Koénigreichs Sachsen, Leipzig, 1903, p. 152. T. Vernaleken, Mythen 
und Brauche des Volkes in Osterreich, Vienna, 1859, p. 69, 280. G. Graber, Sagen aus Karnten, p. 195. 

4See K. Burdach, Der Ackermann aus Bohmen, Berlin, 1917, I, 231, 239-42. 

5 Id., Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur, Jena, 1921, and Grundziige der deutschen Volkskunde, Leipzig, 1929. 

®Id., Wesen, Wege und Ziele der Volkskunde, Leipzig, 1928. 

71d., Volk, Mensch und Ding, Erkenntniskritische Untersuchung der volkskundlichen Begriff bildung, Konigs- 
berg, 1936. 

8 Id., Kritische Gange in die Volkstheorie, Riga, 1936. 

® ‘Die Volkskunde als Geisteswissenschaft’, in Handbuch der Geisteswissenschaften, vol. 1, Vienna, 1948. 
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studies. Moreover popular traditions proved to be subjected to various 
influences, and folklorists of a younger and less sentimental generation 
pointed out that usages and beliefs were by no means entirely descended 
from the depths of pagan savagery. Quite a number of the traditional 
costumes worn by European peasants obviously originated in town fashions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and many a folk-tale or folk-song 
can be traced to literary sources. These rather sobering facts led, for example, 
the Swiss folklorist Eduard Hoffmann-Krayer to reflections on the ‘process 
of reproduction’; according to which ‘the people does not produce, but re- 
produces’.* Of lasting importance were the theories of Naumann, introducing 
well-known terms like ‘gesunkenes Kulturgut’ and ‘primitives Gemein- 
schaftsgut’. These distinctions divided not only the material of folklore, 
but also human society in two: into the ‘upper-class’ (Oberschicht) on one 
hand, which influences cultural life by its individual activities, and the ‘lower- 
class’ (Unterschicht) on the other hand, receiving those cultural achievements 
from above, absorbing them in a slow process, not without deforming or 
distorting them in handing them on. 

The theory of “gesunkenes Kulturgut’ is now acknowledged as a fact and 
no longer discussed. The categorical division of society, however, was soon 
considered unsatisfactory, especially if the lower-class was characterized as 
‘primitive’ in the ethnological sense of the word. A European peasant cannot 
easily be compared with an inhabitant of the Fiji Islands. Even members 
of the lowest rank within our civilized society are no longer so primitive 
as to think in an entirely associative, prelogical and pre-animistic way, 
even if certain incidents in folk-life seem to reflect savage conditions. 
Statements like “People live in herds and act in herds’ are, no doubt, ex- 
aggerated.* Though also in Europe communal life plays an important part 
in the lower rank of society, single members of those communities cannot 
possibly be denied a certain amount of individuality. Civilized people have 
outgrown the original unity merely by dividing into various professional 
groups, such as fishermen, huntsmen, peasants, craftsmen, etc. Moreover 
those theories would have restricted Folklore more or less to research on 
peasant life, as no other rank appears to be ‘primitive’ enough. No doubt 
peasants are the best preservers of traditions, but not the only ones. Various 
successful efforts have been made to trace elements of popular life in towns 
and cities. 

That shows that the problem cannot be answered from an entirely 
ethnological, nor from a purely sociological point of view. The popular 
way of thinking is obviously not restricted to certain groups of population, 
nor to any rank of society. We had better say: Folklore deals with a certain 


1 E. Hoftmann-Krayer, Die Volkskunde als Wissenschaft, Zurich, 1902. 
2 See Stavenhagen, l.c., p. 11. 
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human attitude, everybody shares it to some extent. These ways of living 
are given significance by being tied to traditions.’ 

After all, nearly all forms of life are subjected to traditions. A child acts 
in the way he sees grown-ups acting, and even after having developed his 
own individual personality, he will unconsciously keep on those adopted 
way of acting, and in his turn transmit them to others. As soon as we learn 
the language, we become part of the process of tradition. Our conception 
of a word greatly depends on the manner, in which we hear it being ex- 
pressed.* A boy of the working-class will probably give a different meaning 
to the word ‘employer’ than the son of a factory-owner. Our conceptions 
of objects, too, are based on the examples in our surroundings. If you ask a 
child or an average adult of our cultural sphere to draw a house, he will 
most likely draw a house on a square ground-plan with vertical walls and a 
straight roof, and not, for example, a circular building or a Chinese tea-house. 

This tendency to imitation caused the development of certain forms of 
building, which may to some extent depend on material, landscape and 
climate. To at least the same extent, however, they are due to traditions. 
The various forms of German and Austrian farmhouses have been thoroughly 
studied in this respect. How very active such traditions can be even to-day 
became clear to me last summer on a trip through Scotland. 

There the most frequent type of crofter’s house is, as far as I can judge, a 
rather low, longish building on a rectangular ground-plan, with a door on 
the long side and one small window on either side of the door. The older 
forms have a vent-hole in the thatch, while forms of an obviously later stage 
of development show a short chimney at each gable-end. These huts, built 
of roughly piled up stones are, at any rate, frequently to be seen on Lewis 
and Harris in the Outer Islands. Quite a number of them are no longer 
inhabited and on the point of becoming derelict. People apparently prefer 
to live in new houses, which have whitewashed brick walls and corrugated 
iron roofs. These materials could, no doubt, be used to build any type of 
house. In spite of this most of the new houses are rectangular and one- 
storeyed, and have a door between two windows on their long side and 
chimneys on the gable-ends. 

There is no need to emphasize the force of tradition where it is as 
obvious as in popular poctry or, for instance, in customs connected with 
birth, marriage and death or the feasts of the community in the course of 
the year. In order to prove that traditional ways of living are by no means 
restricted to the peasants or the so-called lower classes, we would rather 
point to phenomena which so far have received little attention, such as the 
royal ceremonials. 


1 Schmidt, Volkskunde als Geisteswissenschaft, l.c., pp. 13ff. 
* Stavenhagen, l.c., p. 27. 
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Traditions could hardly be better preserved anywhere than within royal 
or aristocratic families. Kingship itself relies on legal organization developed 
within the community and can only exist as long as the community believes 
in the validity of such organization. Sovereignty is not merely represented 
by individual personalities, but expresses itself in old and most significant 
symbols, like the king’s crown, sceptre and robe, which survive their indi- 
vidual bearers. The symbols hold the power of kingship, and ceremonials 
connected with them are full of meaning and absolutely sacred. 

Traditions of that kind have become history in most of Europe. In this 
country they are still alive, probably too much alive to be subjected to 
scientific reflections. The foreigner, however, is strangely struck by the 
strong belief in symbols and ceremonials. How could otherwise an affair 
like the theft of the Stone of Scone from Westminster Abbey be explained: 
No wonder His Majesty the King was ‘greatly distressed’, when he heard 
the news. The stone has played an important part at his own and his 
ancestors’ coronations. It is, therefore, of sacred importance to the members 
of the royal family as well as to their subjects, and the thieves must be well 
aware of this importance, too, or they would not stress their claim to the 
stone with such determination. 

Tradition of names is also very obvious within the royal families.’ In 
England the kings’ names mainly alternate between Henry, Edward and 
George; the most important names of German kings and emperors were 
Karl, Heinrich and Friedrich; in the Habsburg Empire Franz and Joseph 
were added to these. This inheritance of names is undoubtedly based on the 
belief in the magical power of names: The name is always identified with 
its bearer and is an inalienable part of the person concerned.* Supernatural 
beings like “Rumpelstilzchen’ or, for example, ‘Lohengrin’, often keep their 
names secret, in order not to be delivered into the power of others. Strength 
and personality are believed to be transferred with the name. A young prince 
is, therefore, supposed to acquire the qualities of a famous ancestor by being 
given his name. 

Accordingly names of kings have a great influence on those of their 
subjects. There are tendencies to inherit names amongst the common 
people, too. Apart from that names of sovereigns and saints predominate. 
Political movements and literature may also temporarily inspire names. 
But on the whole it is amazing how very limited the number of favourite 
names generally is. That shows, that even where one would expect 
unrestricted possibilities of free choice, people would act much more 
according to traditional examples than to their own individual ideas.* 


1 See L. Schmidt, ‘Die deutschen K6nigsnamen’, in Handbuch der Geisteswissenschaften, vol. Il, p. 126. 
2 Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, V1, 9 soft. 
* Schmidt, Volskunde als Geisteswissenschaft, l.c., p. 18f. 
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We could add innumerable and far more complicated examples to these 
few suggestions — they would all prove to what a great extent human 
reactions are affected by those, so to speak, inherited patterns. Even the most 
rational scientist or the most individual artist may in one way or the other 
share in these strange unindividual and irrational ways of acting. Pictures 
of Grillparzer, for example, who may certainly be regarded as a highly 
individual personality, show that he wore an ear-ring for several years of 
his life. To us it may appear a rather peculiar habit. Grillparzer, however, 
was merely taking part in a custom of his days. Ear-rings worn by men, 
called ‘Schrauferl’ or ‘Flinserl’, had probably beeen introduced to Vienna by 
Danube boat-men, and apparently became quite popular in society in the 
carly years of the nineteenth century. This habit should not be regarded as 
a mere fashion. It is believed that those ear-rings have a healing effect, 
especially for eye diseases.‘ Only recently I happened to see a blind man in 
Vienna who wore a silver ‘Flinserl’ in the lobe of his ear. 

Perhaps Grillparzer himself believed in this property of the car-ring. It 
is even more probable that he did not reflect too much on why he shared 
in this habit. If we ask people about the reasons for their customs, we shall 
hardly ever get a satisfactory answer, certainly not a reasonable one. In 
fact, it is characteristic of these traditional ways of living that they are 
unconsciously accepted and carried on. This should not be misunderstood. 
The action itself is not accomplished unconsciously. It is the tradition the 


action depends on which we do not realize as such. If we shake hands, we’ 


are not aware of acting according to a certain tradition, which has taught us 
to greet each other in that way. People in other parts of the world do 
it differently. Shaking hands is, therefore, by no means just a natural 
reaction, but a tradition originating in an older, less casual ceremony.’ 

That is the point where our attitude differs fundamentally from anthro- 
pological as well as psychological views of human life: those unindividual, 
unconscious ways of acting are primarily neither physical nor psychical, 
but matters of cultural development. 

Our gestures as well as our language, customs concerning food or clothing, 
our forms of dwelling and settlement, the melody of a song, the style of a 
fairy-tale: these and other objects of folklore are specimens of historically 
developed culture, and cannot be understood except in connection with their 
cultural background. 

It is on account of these considerations that folklore has to be regarded as 
an independent subject. No doubt collaboration with other branches of 
science is essential. The results of historical, psychological, anthropological 
and ethnological studies may be most helpful in solving problems of folk- 


1L. Schmidt, Wiener Volkskunde, Vienna, 1938, p. 36. 
* Schmidt, Volkskunde als Geisteswissenschaft, |.c., p. 20. 
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lore, and vice versa. But that should not mean that folklore could just be 
considered a department of history or psychology, etc. 

Relations to history, for example, are rather close and of continuous 
reciprocal effect. History investigates the dynamic forces within the course 
of time, the actual events causing political, economical or cultural move- 
ments in human life. Folklore. however, deals with the static, traditional 
elements in cultural development. Referring to our example of kingship: 
history is concerned with the sovercigns, their actions and the events 
during their period of ruling, while folklore has to realize those lasting 
symbols of kingship. Comprehension of their meaning may contribute 
towards an explanation of historical proceedings, while on the other hand 
historical events may cause modifications in traditions. 

Another more literary example. No doubt passion-plays may to a certain 
extent be regarded as a subject of literary history. Investigation of 
sources and textual criticism are part of literary research. But how could it 
be explained, from a purely historical point of view, why people believe 
that watching the passion-play has a beneficial effect on every visitor 
throughout the following year? 

Accordingly, the history of art will not be able to comprehend popular 
art except within certain limits. It will, for instance, be possible to view a 
votive picture historically, considering the technique of painting or the 
iconographical type of the Virgin. The traditional composition of a 
votive picture, however, cannot be understood without consideration of its 
meaning within the customs of pilgrimage. 

This special importance of things in popular life elucidates another 
characteristic quality of the objects of folklore: they appear not merely as 
specimens of a historical development, but have inward relations to the ways 
of living a ‘function’, so to speak, in the course of life. From that point of 
view it becomes less important whether an object has to be regarded as 
‘gesunkenes Kulturgut’ or not. The outlook changes if we consider that, 
for example, traditional costumes, so often quoted for their “upper class’ 
origin, are worn in order to manifest the community of a village and, at the 
same time, distinguish this community from those in the neighbourhood. 
The costumes have thereby gained a special meaning, a traditional function 
in popular life, whatever their origin may be. 

To return to the position of Folklore within academic subjects. The 
difference from Anthrolopogy and Psychology has already been pointed 
out. Sociological problems will have to be considered in cases where social 
organization proves to have a traditional function within the community. 

Finally, Folklore is, as a matter of course, very closely related to Ethnology. 
The German terms (Volkskunde — Vélkerkunde) indicate the difference 


l [bid., p. 21. 
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between the two: Vélkerkunde or Ethnology is, therefore, far more spacious 
in respect of the geographical area of research. Apart from that, however, 
Ethnology, studying the life of savage tribes, has to employ different _ 
methods. It is only natural, though, that the two subjects intersect now 
and then, and collaboration is very essential indeed. 

Our attempts to outline Folklore as an academic subject has resulted 
in a sketch rather than a picture. It is hardly possible to discuss the 
problems and achievements of such extensive research within a space so 
limited. What we tried to emphasize was the special attitude of Folklore in 
observing life. Studies of the various branches should not end in themselves, 
but illustrate traditional ways of living from different angles. This com- 
prehensive attitude will, it is to be hoped, justify our demand that Folk- 
lore should be recognized as an independent academic subject. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN WESTERN GERMANY, 
1945-1951 


BY W. O. HENDERSON 


THE rapid expansion of Germany's industries between 1870 and 1914 was of 
fundamental significance not only for the Reich but for the whole of the 
Continent. J. M. Keynes has observed that ‘round Germany as a central 
support the rest of the European economic system grouped itself, and on the 
prosperity and enterprise of Germany the prosperity of the Continent 
mainly depended. The increased pace of Germany gave her neighbours an 
outlet for their products, in exchange for which the enterprise of the German 
merchant supplied them with their chief requirements at a low price’. 
Twice in a generation Europe has learned that the collapse of the German 
economy has highly unpleasant repercussions throughout the Continent. In 
spite of many difficulties Germany made a rapid recovery after the first 
world war. The achievements of Western Germany since 1945 have been 
no less remarkable. Only a little more than five years after the end of the 
second world war Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick pointed out that although “Germany 
and German life had been virtually paralysed’ when Hitler’s armies capitu- 
lated and ‘it seemed that it would be impossible, within any measurable 
distance of time, to restore the German economy’ yet by the autumn of 
1950 Western Germany had ‘virtually recovered her pre-war productive 
capacity and is competing once more in the markets of the world’. This has 
been a notable achievement despite the fact that Western Germany’s re- 
covery has been far from complete. 

By June 1945 Allied bombing and military operations combined with the 
scorched earth policy of the Nazis had almost brought German economic 
life to a standstill. In the British Zone — which included the vital Ruhr- 
Rhineland mining and manufacturing area — industrial output had declined 
by two-thirds between 1936 and 1946. Many factors hampered recovery in 
the first eighteen months after hostilities ended. The transport system was 
disorganized. On the railways i in the British Zone only 652 miles of track — 
out of 7590 miles — were in operation and there was a grave shortage of 
rolling stock. Traffic on the roads and canals had been drastically reduced 
owing to the petrol shortage and the destruction of bridges and locks. 

There was a serious shortage of manpower in Western Germany in 1945- 
1946 although the population had increased by about 4,500,000. Most of the 
immigrants — partly evacuees returning to their original homes and partly 
fugitives from beyond the Oder — were women and children. The men 
were generally too old or too ill to work. The displaced persons gave little 
help in solving the manpower problem. There were foreigners — Balts, 
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Poles and so forth — who had come to Germany to work during the war. 
Some had been forced to do so but many had come voluntarily. After the 
war most of them stopped working and were supported in idleness in camps. 
A number would not return to their former homes and much difficulty was 
experienced in finding countries to which they might emigrate. The labour 
force in Western Germany was greatly reduced by war losses. In West- 
phalia, for example, out of every ten able-bodied men available for work in 
1938 only six survived in 1945 and two of them were disabled. Twelve 
months after the capitulation many German prisoners of war were still in 
Allied hands; some 44,000 Nazis were in internment camps; while 275,000 
Germans were employed by the occupying forces or were enrolled in labour 
battalions. 

The efficiency of the depleted West German labour force had been reduced 
by the decline in the general standard of living brought about by serious 
shortages of food, fuel and houses. The food crisis was due mainly to the 
loss of the agricultural region east of the Oder and to Western Germany's 
inability to find the foreign currencies needed to buy food from abroad. 
Only emergency imports of food staved off starvation — the cost being to a 
great extent defrayed by the United States and Britain. In the winter of 
1945-1946 the official food rations were equivalent to only about one third of 
the food consumed by the average German in 1938. A year later food 
shortages in the Ruhr led to demonstrations and strikes while the foraging of 
hungry townspeople for black-market food in the countryside was a major 
cause of absentecism from mines and factories. Supplies of coal, gas and 
electricity were quite inadequate. In the winter of 1945-1946 no domestic 
coal was issued while drastic cuts in gas and electricity often prevented 
housewives from preparing even one hot meal a day. During the bitterly 
cold weather between December 1946 and February 1947 many factories 
were closed owing to lack of coal, gas and electricity. The housing shortage 
too was very serious. In the British Zone 3,000,000 out of 5,000,000 dwelling 
units had been destroyed or damaged. The housing shortage was aggravated 
by the arrival of many refugees and by the requisitioning of property by the 
occupying Powers. Many Germans lived in air-raid shelters, summer 
houses, garages, barns, sheds and barges. Equally serious was the shortage of 
consumer goods — particularly clothes, footwear, blankets and household 
goods. Many factories had been destroyed or damaged during the war. 
Those which survived were hampered by lack of raw materials, fuel and 
labour. Some of them were kept so busy with orders for the occupying 
forces that they could not supply German customers. 

These factors lowered the standard of health of the urban workers. In 
1946 an examination of 1000 Krupp’s workers revealed that most of them 
showed signs of malnutrition. At the same time it was estimated that a 
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var. fifth of the steelworkers and half of the steel-trainees were under-weight. 
the Currency inflation hampered recovery. Between 1935 and 1945 the 
nps. | increase in the money in circulation had been tenfold and in bank deposits 
was | fivefold while the national debt was twenty-six times greater. Moreover too 
your | many military Marks had been issued by the occupying Powers — especially 
‘est- the Soviet authorities. For a time Germans tended to prefer cigarettes rather 


kin | than marks as a medium of exchange and there was a great deal of barter. 
elve | Attempts to draw off some of the inflated currency by sharp increases in 
ll in | taxation were only partially successful. A virtually worthless currency gave 
ooo ) German workers little incentive to work hard. Indeed some workers did not 
your | trouble to draw their wages but kept their jobs to qualify for ration cards 
and to secure extra meals at factory canteens. 
iced Economic recovery was greatly hampered by the policies of the former 
ious | enemies of the Reich. The new Eastern frontier of Germany — and the 
the | incorporation of the Saar in the French customs system — represented a loss 
ny 's ) of 110,000 square kilometres of territory, a population of some 10,000,000, 
oad. | 23 per cent of Germany's coal output, 10 per cent of her lignite output, 2 
toa per cent of her steel output, much of her timber, and nearly all of her copper, 
r of | zinc and bauxite deposits. The rump of the former Reich was divided into 
dof | four economically isolated areas of military occupation and this led to an 
ood | almost complete stagnation of trade. There was no German Government 
g of | over the whole area and at first virtually the only authority exercised by the 
ajor | Germans themselves was in local and provincial administration. 

and The dismantling of factories and shipyards — whether for disarmament or 
estic | reparations — reduced Germany's assets and aggravated unemployment. 
nted | Steel capacity, for example, was reduced by 6.7 million tons in this way. 
erly | Moreover the victors ruthlessly picked Germany’s brains as far as industry 
yries | was concerned. Allied experts unearthed all kinds of information about 
tage | German manufacturing processes. By 1947 some 1400 reports on these 
ling | investigations had been issued and others were ready for publication. Never 
ated | before had the industrial secrets of a great manufacturing country been made 
‘the | public in this way 

mer Above all the Plan for the Level of Post-War Economy (March 1946) 
re of | severely restricted Germany’s economic recovery. Some industries were 
hold | prohibited — armaments, aircraft, ball-bearings, heavy machine tools, nearly 
war. | all types of sea-going vessels, synthetic petrol and synthetic rubber — 
and | while others were restricted either by productive capacity or by annual out- 
ying | put. The capacity of the stecl industry was limited to 7.5 million ingot tons 
with a permitted annual output of only 5.8 million tons. 

In In accordance with a decision taken at Potsdam to limit the ‘excessive 

hem | concentration of economic power in Germany various combines — such as 
at a | Krupp, the Steel Trust, the Dye Trust and the two electrical combines — 
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were broken up. The delay in doing this and in reaching a final decision on 
the future ownership and organization of these key industries was another 
factor retarding Germany's economic recovery. Similarly the denazification 
policy of the victors — however desirable politically — had adverse economic 
repercussions. By the middle of 1946 some 200,000 former Nazis in the 
British Zone alone had been dismissed from their posts and refused new 
employment. The country was suddenly deprived of the services of many 
experienced professional men, business executives, civil servants and local 
government officials. 

Disagreements between the victors also hindered German reconstruction. 
Russian intransigence — culminating in the Berlin blockade — ended all 
hopes of re-uniting Germany and led the Western Powers to establish the 
West German State. But there were also differences of opinion between the 
Western Powers themselves. In the early days of the occupation it was the 
French who prevented the establishment of centralized institutions in Ger- 
many. In September 1945, for example, they vetoed the setting up of a 
central German transport administration. Moreover the French Zone was, 
for a time, not amalgamated for economic purposes with the other two 
Western zones and it would admit no refugees from Germany's former 
eastern provinces. There were also unfortunate disputes concerning the 
Ruhr. The United States and France considered that this key industrial 
area should not be entirely under British supervision. Eventually Britain 
gave way. In August 1947 the administration of the Ruhr coal mines passed 
from the North German Coal Control to the UK/US Coal Control Group 
and in December 1948 the International Ruhr Authority was set up by the 
three Western Powers and the Benelux countries. 

In view of these adverse factors it was not surprising that early in 1947 


the Anglo-American zones had an industrial output of only one third that of 


the pre-war level while in Britain industrial production was already equal to 
that of 1938. Nevertheless some progress towards economic recovery had 
been made in Western Germany in the first eighteen months after the end of 
hostilities. Order was emerging from the chaos of the summer of 1945. 
Local administration was reviving and the newly organized Federal States 
had begun to function. Communications were improving as bridges were 
rebuilt. Coastal shipping revived and by December 1946 the ports of the 
British Zone were handling one fifth of their pre-war tonnage. The postal 
and telegraph services were restored. Some attempt had been made to clear 
away rubble, to repair damaged property and to build new houses. Within 
eighteen months over 100,000 miners’ dwellings in the Ruhr had been 
made habitable. 

The much more rapid improvement in the economic situation in Western 


. ) 
Germany which took place between 1947 and 1951 may be largely attributed 
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to four important events — the unification of the three Western Zones, the 
raising of the permitted level of industry, the currency reform, and Marshall 
Aid. 

When it became clear that Russia would not co-operate to remove inter- 
zonal barriers the British and American Governments joined their zones into 
a single economic unit (January 1947). A Bipartite Control Office was 
established at Frankfurt am Main and subsidiary joint-agencies were set up 
to deal with certain matters outside the authority of the German economic 
administration.! At first Britain and the United States decided to make 
equal contributions to cover Western Germany’s trading deficit. Owing to 
her own financial difficulties Britain was unable to spare the dollars necessary 
to carry out this agreement and in December 1947 the United States accepted 
responsibility for the lion’s share of the trading deficit of the West German 
State. After much hesitation the French agreed in April 1949 to the fusion of 
their small zone with the Anglo-American zones. So by the summer of 
1949 Western Germany, with 45,000,000 inhabitants, was united from an 
economic point of view. At the same time an Occupation Statute conferred 
wide powers on the new West German Federal Republic. 

Hopes that the unification of the British and American Zones would 
immediately improve economic conditions were dashed by the severe winter 
of 1946-1947 (which disrupted transport, reduced fuel and food supplies, 
and caused many factories to close) and by the subsequent drought (which 
led to a poor harvest in the autumn). These factors, however, merely delayed 
recovery without preventing it. Early in 1948 the British Control Commis- 
sion reported: 


The prospects for economic recovery in Germany at the beginning of the 
year are more promising than at any time since the end of the war. A com- 
parison with the prospects at the same time last year reveals a number of 
encouraging factors. There is more food, more coal, more steel, more 
electricity and gas, more transport and less labour unrest. Above all there is 
more hope for the future. 


One reason for greater hope was Mr. Marshall’s speech at Harvard on 
June sth, 1947. The prospect of Marshall Aid encouraged the Germans 
since they could now hope for supplies not only of food, medicine and 
petrol but also of essential raw materials. It was not, however, until July 
1948 that the United States Government made an agreement with the 
Military Governments of the British and American Zones which made most 
of Western Germany eligible for Marshall Aid. There was an important 
difference between the assistance offered to Western Germany and to other 
countries in Western Europe. The funds made available to Western Ger- 


1 These were (i) the Joint Export-Import Agency at Minden, (ii) the Joint Foreign Exchange Agency 
(these two being combined in February 1948), and (iii) the Joint Coal Control Group at Essen. 
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many were loans and not grants. The Military Governors were disappointed 
at this arrangement and they also protested that the initial allocation of 
368 million dollars was too small. In September 1948 this sum was increased 
to 414 million dollars and by December there was a substantial flow of 
Marshall Aid goods to Germany. This encouraged the revival of many 
manufactures which were largely — or even entirely — dependent upon 
imported raw materials (such as the cotton industry) and which had been 
unable to afford to pay for such materials since 1945. 

Western Germany was able to make good use of this new opportunity 
because the stringent restrictions of the original Plan for the Level of Post- 
War Economy had already been substantially modified. Since Russia would 
not allow Germany to be unified as far as her economic life was concerned 
it became clear that the Western Powers would have to revise this Plan. 
American and British taxpayers could not continue indefinitely to pay for 
an important part of Western Germany's foodstuffs and raw materials. So 
an increase in Western Germany’s industrial capacity was allowed in the 
hope that additional goods would be manufactured and sold abroad to 
cover the high existing deficit in her foreign trade. 

In August 1947 a new plan for German industry in the Anglo-American 
Zones was announced which provided for an industrial output roughly 
equivalent to that of 1936 — though for a considerably increased population. 
The permitted annual steel output was increased to 10.7 million ingot tons. 
The new scheme saved from dismantling 636 plants in the Anglo-American 
Zones — to which fifty-one in the French Zone were later added. In April 
1949 the permitted steel production was raised to 11.1 million tons and the 
manufacture of a limited amount of ball bearings and synthetic ammonia 
was allowed. A modest revival of shipbuilding was permitted. By the end 
of 1950 the West German mercantile marine had grown to 800,000 tons — 
but the country was still paying foreigners about 225 million dollars a year 
to carry the bulk of her exports and imports. Further, another 140 industrial 
plants — formerly earmarked for dismantling — were allowed to survive in 
April 1949. 

A few months later (November 1949) the Petersberg Protocol allowed a 
further expansion in shipbuilding and saved eleven synthetic oil and rubber 
plants and seven steel plants from dismantling. Fresh concessions were made 
to the West German Government in April 1951. All restriction on the size 
and type of (commercial) sea-going vessels that might be constructed in 
Western Germany were removed although ship-building capacity was still 
limited to about 70 per cent of the pre-war level. The former limitations on 
the output of aluminium and synthetic ammonia were removed. Western 
Germany was allowed to produce a certain amount of synthetic petrol and 
rubber (buna) and also a number of formerly restricted machine-tools. 
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Neither Marshall Aid nor the alleviation of some of the restrictions on 
Western Germany's industrial capacity would have been effective without 
the reform of the currency. A new central bank — the Bank Deutscher 
Lander — was set up in the Anglo-American Zones in March 1948 and this 
became the sole bank of issue. In the following June the old currency (the 
Reichsmark) was replaced by the new Deutsche Mark. The exchanging of 
old marks for new was inevitably a somewhat complicated matter but in 
general — except for a supply of forty new marks which Germans could 
obtain for their immediate needs — bank deposits were exchanged at the 
rate of six and a half new marks for one hundred old marks while securities 
and insurances were exchanged at the rate of one new mark for ten old 
marks. Those Germans whose incomes were in the form of wages, salaries 
or pensions were little affected since these were paid at the rate of one new 
mark for one old mark. But Germans whose savings were in bank deposits. 
war loan, insurances, or stocks and shares lost heavily. On the other hand 
people who held property in the shape of land or houses escaped lightly. It 
may be added that apart from the creation of new ‘legal money’ (the 
Deutsche Marks) the German economy also secured new money through 
short-term bank credits. By the end of March 1950 a little more than half of 
the money in Western Germany was ‘legal money’ and the rest was bank 
credits. 

Dr. Erhard, the Director of the Economic Administration at Frankfurt 
and then Minister of Economics in the new Federal Government, was a 
strong advocate of a ‘free’ economy. When a sound currency was established, 
rationing was abolished, price controls disappeared, and the wage-stop was 
ended. Currency reform virtually killed the black market and many 
goods were sold ‘over the counter’ for the first time since the end of 
hostilities. The reform of the currency also made it possible to simplify 
foreign trade transactions by establishing a fixed relationship between the 
Deutsche Mark and the Dollar (1 Mark to 30 cents). When sterling was 
devalued the West German Government devalued the mark to 23.8 cents. 
This was a devaluation of only 20.6 per cent as compared with the sterling 
devaluation of 30.6 per cent. 

The economic and political unification of Western Germany, the reprieve 
of numerous plants once listed for dismantling, the receipt of Marshall Aid, 
the introduction of the Deutsche Mark, and the lifting of various controls 
which had been in force for ten years or so — all this led to a substantial 
revival of German economic activity. As early as November 1948 industrial 
output was 75 per cent of what it had been in 1936. Steel production more 
than doubled in the first four months after the reform of the currency. 

The exports of Western Germany rose from 225 million dollars in 1947 to 
nearly 2,000 million dollars in 1950. A marked feature of Western Germany’s 
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foreign trade in 1951 was the re-entry of the country, on a large scale, into 
Overseas — as distinct from European — markets. Between October 1950 
and March 1951 West German sales of metal and chemical products were 
nearly double those of Britain’s sales. At the same time Western Germany’s 
exports of those goods overseas were already half those of Britain. 

There was, however, another side to the picture. In 1948 Western 
Germany was still unable to pay for more than one third of her imports. A 
‘buying spree’ — inevitable after years of harsh austerity — forced prices up 
so that trade unionists were soon demanding wage increases. Coal output 
failed to keep pace with the increased production of the factories. In place 
of the former manpower shortage came the problem of unemployment. 
Nearly a million and a quarter persons were out of work in June 1949 partly 
because wages were now again an important factor in costs and employers 
ruthlessly dismissed redundant workers and partly because the labour force 
had been increased in the twelve months following currency reform by 
250,000 returned prisoners of war, 180,000 new refugees and 140,000 
persons — for example married women— who had recently not beeen 
gainfully employed but now sought to re-enter the labour market. At the 
end of 1950 there were 1,690,000 persons out of work in Western Germany. 

These difficulties might well have been overcome in time had world condi- 
tions been more favourable. But the outbreak of war in Korea once more 
upset the West German economy. Both industrialists and the general public 
indulged in a fresh orgy of buying and hoarding so that prices once more 
increased. The Government recklessly allowed imports to increase far in 
excess of what the country could afford to buy. By November 1950 
Western Germany had exhausted her initial quota of 320 million dollars 
from the European Payments Union. A further sum of 120 million dollars 
was advanced and this was spent by March 1951. These credits were used 
to cover the national trading deficit — excluding Marshall Aid. Thus 
Western Germany was falling into the bad habits of Dr. Schacht by securing 
goods from abroad for capital investment, stockpiling or current consump- 
tion at the expense of her creditors. 

Dr. Erhard’s ‘liberal’ economic policy gave rise to considerable con- 
troversy both in Germany and elsewhere. The point of view of those who 
believe that the less a Government meddles in economic affairs the better for 
everybody concerned has been that the vast expansion of industrial output 
and exports which occurred in Western Germany after many controls had 
been lifted was a striking illustration of the validity of their arguments. On 
the other hand the advocates of State economic planning believed that the 
economy of Western Germany would have revived just as quickly if reason- 
able controls had been retained and they argue that Western Germany has 
suffered gross social injustices as a result of Dr. Erhart’s policy. 
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However spectacular the recovery of Western Germany since 1945 may 
have been from some points of view there could be little doubt in 1951 that 
her economy was still unsound. There were several reasons for this. First, 
many problems that had faced Western Germany at the end of the second 
world war — such as the housing shortage and the presence of displaced 
persons — had not been finally solved. Secondly, as the retiring head 
of the Economic Co-operation Administration pointed out in the 
summer of 1951 ‘it is unhealthy for any economy to operate in such a 
manner that a small group of people live in luxury while the great mass of 
people have a meagre existence ... The consumer and wage-earner cannot 
go on bearing the burden of high profits, heavy capital expenditure, exten- 
sive building up of reserves, which fall on him by way of high prices and 
low wages’. At the same time a report of the United Nations Economic 
Commission criticized the unbalanced nature of Western Germany’s 
industrial expansion which was alleged to be due to ‘the lack of any coherent 
investment policy’. 

Thirdly, the Bonn Government failed to pay its way. The Federal Minister 
of Finance made every effort to balance the ordinary budget but he failed 
to make adequate provision for expenses incurred under the supplementary 
budget. Fourthly, the mounting discontent of the workers was seen by the 
strong criticisms levelled at the great industrialists by the West German 
trade union congress at its meeting in July 1951. More food, fuel and light, 
a sound currency, and the introduction of ‘joint-responsibility’ (Mitbestim- 
mungsrecht) in industry were not regarded as adequate compensation for 
rising prices and the new danger of unemployment. 

Fourthly, although her former enemies have done much to promote 
Western Germany's recovery, the Western Powers were in 1951 still re- 
stricting Germany's freedom of action in various ways. Western Germany 
for example did not control her own coal exports but was forced by the 
Ruhr Authority to sell abroad about one fifth of her output. The Germans 
argued that their own industry was losing coal which it badly needed. Again, 
occupation costs were a very heavy burden upon the West German 
economy. The Federal Minister of Finance estimated that these costs would 
amount to about £775 millions in 1951. 

It is clear that if Western Germany is to develop as a healthy partner in the 
West European community of nations and is to make an adequate contribu- 
tion to the defence of that region it will be necessary to allow her that free- 
dom to develop her economic resources which is normally enjoyed by a 
sovereign state. Western Germany, for her part, will have to learn that 
economic and political freedom involve duties as well as rights and that she 
cannot permanently enjoy at the expense of the Western Powers a higher 
standard of living than that which she can achieve by her own efforts. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Few books likely to be of permanent value have as yet appeared on German 
economic affairs between 1945 and 1951. Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany 
(1950), is a notable exception. 

There have been some articles in learned periodicals (such as H. J. Abs, “The 
Structure of the Western German Monetary System’, Economic Journal, September 
1950) but for the most part information on the post-war German economy must 
be sought in the pages of such publications as Wirtschaft und Statistik, the Economist 
and The World Today. 

A number of useful reports have been issued by various Governments: for ex- 
ample — A Year of Potsdam (U.S.A. Office of Military Government, 1946); 
Economic Data on Potsdam Germany (ibid., 1947); The Control Office for Germany and 
Austria (Second Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, July 1946, H.M. 
Stationery Office); Report... on Accounts of the Joint Export-Import Agency . . 
(Cmd. 7987 of 1950); Studies of Under-nutrition, Wuppertal 1946-9 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1951); the Report of the Control Commission for Germany (British Element) 
(issued monthly between June 1946 and September 1950 and quarterly in January 
and March 1951); the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Control Commission for 
Germany (British Element); Erster Bericht der deutschen Bundesregierung iiber die 
Durchftihrung des Marshallplanes . . . (Bonn, 1950). 

See also P. C. Bidwell and others, Germany's Contribution to European Economic 
Life (Council of Foreign Relations, 1949) and Lebensfahigkeit und Vollbeschaftigung 
(Kiel Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, 1950). 

For the controversy concerning Dr. Erhard’s ‘liberal’ economic policy see, for 
example: F. A. Lutz, “The German Currency Reform and the Revival of the 
German Economy’ (Economica, May 1949); Professor Haberler, ‘Economic Aspects 
of a European Union’ (World Politics, July 1949); H. Mendershausen, ‘Prices, 
Money and the Distribution of Goods in post-war Germany’ (American Economic 
Review, June 1949); F. Burchardt and K. Martin, “Western Germany and Western 
Reconstruction’ (Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, IX, no. 12); and T. 
Balogh, Germany: an Experiment in ‘Planning’ by the ‘Free’ Price Mechanism (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1951). 
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DIE GEGENWARTIGE SITUATION DER DEUTSCHEN 
LITERATUR 


Von ERNST ALKER 


SeiT dem Jahr 1950 hiufen sich die Klagen bekannter deutscher Schriftsteller 
tiber die literarischen Zustinde in ihrer Heimat: die erzahlenden Werke - 
wird gesagt — seien konventionell (‘Pliischliteratur’), die Lyrik tendiere zu 
elegantem Eklektizismus, infolge der Bedeutungslosigkeit der deutschen 
Gegenwartsdramatik werde die Bihne durch auslindische Autoren be- 
herrscht, Formexperimente kimen kaum vor, man schreibe meist wie vor 
fiinfzig Jahren, das geistige Niveau habe sich erheblich gesenkt (aus weltan- 
schaulicher Unsicherheit, aus Ratlosigkeit im Chaos der Gegenwart, aus 
Abneigung — Parole: ‘ohne mich’ — zu bestimmten Stellungnahmen). Der 
kulturelle Rang sehr verschiedengearteter, doch im negativen Gesamturteil 
iibereinstimmender Persénlichkeiten macht derartige Ausserungen bemer- 
kenswert, die ftir das weitverbreitete Unbehagen iiber die deutschen litera- 
rischen Zustinde reprisentativ sind: die herbe Selbstkritik — nicht selten 
verbunden mit heftiger Polemik — erwichst offensichtlich aus der Enttadu- 
schung, dass nach 1945 nicht ein Aufschwung kam, der sich mit der geistigen 
Regsamkeit nach Beendigung des ersten Weltkrieges und wahrend der 
Zwischenkriegszeit vergleichen lisst. 

Diesem diisteren Bild méchte man die Tatsache gegeniiberstellen, dass 
trotz allem die Situation der deutschen Literatur nunmehr viel giinstiger ist, 
als man im Jahre 1945 zu hoffen wagte. Mit besonderem Nachdruck ware 
zu betonen, dass die nationalsozialistische Barbarei in ihren verschiedenen 
Erscheinungsformen die deutsche kulturelle Kontinuitit keineswegs von 
Grund auf zerstért hat. Diese Einsicht gilt in gleicher Weise ftir West- 
und Ostdeutschland wie fiir Osterreich (und iibrigens auch fiir die deutsche 
Schweiz, deren Literatur — da nicht unmittelbar kriegsbetroffen — von der 
vorliegenden Betrachtung ausgenommen ist). 

Anderseits ist die Frage keineswegs unberechtigt, ob nicht der rasche 
(méglicherweise allzu rasche) Wiedergewinn der Kontinuitat betrachtliche 
Gefihrdung fiir die Zukunft bedeuten kann; die iiberraschend schnelle 
Heilung von Wunden, die vor einigen Jahren lebensgefiahrlich zu sein schie- 
nen, droht zu Raubbau am Kriftespiel des Gesamtorganismus zu werden 
und ist ein Prozess, der vielleicht eher Scheingenesung bewirkt als echte 
Gesundung. 

Der nachfolgende Versuch will eine zusammenfassende Ubersicht iiber 
die seit 1945 bekannt gewordenen Leistungen der deutschen Gegenwarts- 
literatur geben, indessen nur jener Gegenwartsliteratur, die von Autoren 
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getragen wird, welche bereits in der Zwischenkriegsepoche hervorgetreten 
sind. Diese Begrenzung ist durch die Fiille des Materials bedingt, das dazu 
zwingt, in den meisten Fallen lediglich ein Werk der in Betracht gezogenen 
Schriftsteller zu nennen. 

Zunichst sei hervorgehoben, dass das nun sehnsiichtig gepriesene hohe 
Niveau der seinerzeitigen Zwischenkriegsliteratur in nicht geringem Mass 
die Konsequenz des glinzenden Erbes ist, welches die Epoche nach 1918 
bereicherte: in der Zeit vor 1914 beheimatete Persdnlichkeiten vom Rang 
Gerhart Hauptmanns, R. M. Rilkes, Stef. Georges, Hermann Stehrs, H. v. 
Hofmannsthals, Karl Kraus’ und Robert Musils waren am Werke. Eli- 
miniert man diese Autoren aus der Literatur der Zwischenkriegszeit, 
sinkt das Wertthermometer betrachtlich, und noch mehr, sofern man die 
Anregungen beriicksichtigt, welche die Schriftstellerreihe von G. Haupt- 
mann bis R. Musil den nach 1918 bekannt gewordenen Verfassern gab. 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist der Hinweis berechtigt, dass auch jetzt 
die Gegenwartsliteratur von der ftir die Vorkriegszeit massgebenden Genera- 
tion beachtenswerte Zuschiisse erfahrt — und zwar im unmittelbaren Sinn 
des Wortes. Die lebenden — relativ zahlreichen — Reprasentanten der “Welt 
von gestern’, um Stefan Zweigs beriihmt gewordene Bezeichnung zu ver- 
wenden, bestimmen vielfach das literarische Antlitz unserer Tage. Ihr Ein- 
fluss hat fiir die Kontinuitatsbewahrung hohe Bedeutung, denn die in Be- 
tracht kommenden Autoren sind trotz allen seit 1914 erfahrenen Wand- 
lungen infolge ihrer generationsmassigen Herkunft aus der Epoche des 
verschollenen allgemeinen Friedens und der verlorenen allgemeinen Sekuri- 
tat Hiiter der Kontinuitat. Ohne ihren Einfluss — und ohne die Wirkung 
der vielen neuen Ubersetzungen auslindischer Produktion — hitten 
die literarischen Gleichschaltungs-, Simplifizierungs- und Verrohungsbe- 
miihungen des Dritten Reiches katastrophal gewirkt. Es hat Berechtigung, 
die jiingste Produktion der iltesten Generation unter den Lebenden von 
diesem Gesichtspunkt her zu erwahnen: Thomas Manns Doktor Faustus 
und Der Erwahlte (beide Biicher im S. Fischer Verlag, Frankfurt a.M.), 
Hans Carossas Ungleiche Welten (Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden), Emil Strauss’ 
Dreiklang (Carl Hanser, Miinchen), R. A. Schréders Lyrik der letzten Jahre 
(verlegt bei Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.), Alfred Déblins Schicksalsreise 
(Verlag Josef Knecht, Frankfurt a.M.), Wilhelm Schafers Biberburg (Privat- 
druck) sowie die Werke Das Licht der Welt (Herder-Verlag, Wien) bzw. 
Johannes Krantz (Anton Pustet, Graz) der beiden Osterreicher Felix Braun 
und Franz Nabl. 

Betrachtet man nach Ausschaltung der in unsere Tage hineinragenden 
Restbestinde der Vorkriegsliteratur die Tatigkeit der aus der Zwischen- 
kriegszeit kommenden Autoren, ergibt sich eine bemerkenswerte Einsicht. 
Diese das literarische Gegenwartsbild bestimmenden Schriftsteller sind in 
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ihrer Gesamthaltung in Hinsicht der Formgebung und des Weltbildes 
konservativer als einige verstorbene Vertreter der Altesten Generation. Die 
unverkennbaren Tendenzen zum Surrealismus (mit diesem Wort sind hier 
kurz die Bemiihungen bezeichnet, die Tiefendimension der Welt, ihre 
Binnenseite, zu bewaltigen), die bei Hermann Stehr (Leonore Griebel, Das 
letzte Kind, Das Abendrot), bei Gerhart Hauptmann (Und Pippa tanzt, Spuk, 
Das Meerwunder, Der grosse Traum), bei H. v. Hofmannsthal (Der Turm) und 
in den Spatwerken R. M. Rilkes sich geltend machten, werden von den 
Zwischenkriegszeit-Autoren nur in bescheidenem Umfang weitergeftihrt. 
Ein Realismus ist nun vorherrschend, der sich dem in der zweiten Hialfte des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts iiblichen niahert. Eine derartige riickliufige 
Bewegung war tibrigens — wenn auch verdeckt durch energisches Heran- 
treten an eine Fiille neuer, manchmal sensationell wirkender Probleme reli- 
gidser, soziologischer, politischer und sexuologischer Art — bereits nach dem 
Zusammenbruch des allem Extremen gedffneten deutschen Expressionismus 
vorhanden; in diesem Zusammenhang kann an die jihe Wendung von ein- 
stens im Expressionismus ftihrend gewesenen Autoren wie Franz Werfel, 
Ernst Weiss, Arnolt Bronnen erinnert werden, Vertreter des Neorealismus 
nach 1924; auch Carl Zuckmayer hat mit einem radikal expressionistischen 
Drama (Kreuzweg, 1920) begonnen, der gleiche Zuckmayer, der wenige 
Jahre spater durch die realistische Plastik und wirklichkeitsnahe Thematik 
seiner Biihnenwerke — besonders des Frohlichen Weinbergs und des Haupt- 
manns von Kopenick — stirkste Erfolge hatte. Aus welchen Griinden die 
intensive Zuwendung dieser Autoren zu einer wirklichkeitsnahen Kunst 
erfolgt sein mag — die Wandlung lasst sich auf weltanschauliche und poli- 
tische Umstellung vom Dynamischen zum Statischen, auf Uberdruss an 
den form- und sprachverlotterten Schrei-Orgien extremistischer, aber 
wenig begabter Mitliufer des Expressionismus, doch auch auf Anpas- 
sung an eine verainderte Publikums-Mentalitit zuriickftihren, die nach 
Uberwindung der deutschen Inflation von 1922/23 Sekuritit, im Litera- 
rischen also ‘begreifliche’ Biicher und Theaterstiicke, verlangte — die neue 
Haltung war jedenfalls sehr charakteristisch ftir den unter allerhand Moder- 
nismen sich latent, indes intensiv auswirkenden konservativen Riickstrom. 

Dieser Riickstrom hat den Expressionismus nicht eliminiert, sondern nur 
tiberdeckt, gleichsam seinen Klippenkamm iiberflutet: Wellenwirbel an 
der Oberfliche der Literatur und gewisse merkwiirdige Eilande in der 
Produktion der Zwischenkriegszeit liessen dies erkennen, ftir welche man 
die Bezeichnung ‘Magischer Realismus’ und (falls es sich um betont wirk- 
lichkeitsbezogene Werke handelte, die vom Realismus des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts sich deutlich abhoben) “Neue Sachlichkeit’ fand. 

Die der Riicklaufigkeit der Zwischenkriegszeit widersprechenden Phino- 
mene des ‘Magischen Realismus’ und der ‘Neuen Sachlichkeit’ berechtigen 
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zu der Vermutung, dass der seit 1912 rasch sich entfaltende, allerdings 
hochbegabte Dichter (Georg Heym, Ernst Stadler, Georg Trakl) friih 
einbiissende und nach wenigen Jahren reicher Bliite abwirtschaftende Expres- 
sionismus nicht isoliert betrachtet werden darf. Er ist der erste generations- 
missig sich geltend machende Durchbruch einer gegen die Gesinnung der 
zweiten Halfte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts opponierenden Weltsicht, 
Zeugnis einer der Tiefendimension zugewendeten Gesinnung und Seelen- 
lage, friihester Ausdruck des heraufdimmernden zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts: 
der Dichter strebt nicht mehr nach BewAltigung der Aussenseite der Welt, er 
bemiiht sich um die Eroberung ihrer Binnenscite, die ftir ihn wesentlicher 
und existenter ist als die Wirklichkeit des eher durch Beobachtung und 
gewissenhafte Deskription denn durch Tiefenschau und inneres Erlebnis 
fassbaren Seienden. Deshalb diirfte es berechtigt sein, den Expressionismus 
als friihe Erscheinungsform eines neuen Weltverhiltnisses aufzufassen, das 
man mit dem Ausdruck ‘Surrealismus’ bezeichnen kann. Das Wort ‘Sur- 
realismus ware in diesem Zusammenhang durchaus in seinem urspriing- 
lichen Sinn, als Uberwirklichkeitskunst, zu verstehen, ohne Riicksicht- 
nahme auf vielfiltige asthetische Ideologien, welche die Bezeichnung fiir 
sehr verschiedene Ziele — unter Verzicht auf den urspriinglichen Inhalt des 
Begriffes— in Anspruch nahmen und nehmen. Dieser in seiner ersten 
Phase sich expressionistisch manifestierende Surrealismus ist in seinen 
seelengeschichtlichen Grundlagen und seinem Streben nach BewéAltigung 
der Tiefendimension jenen Bemiihungen wesensverwandt, welche das Werk 
Hermann Stehrs sowie das spate Schaffen Gerhart Hauptmanns, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthals, R. M. Rilkes vergegenwartigten, unbeschadet der be- 
trichtlichen Differenzen in Hinsicht der kiinstlerischen Mittel und Aussage- 
formen. Trotz dem Riickstrom der Zwischenkriegszeit, doch eher als 
Ausnahmeerscheinung denn Durchschnittsphinomen, erfahrt der Sur- 
realismus eine Weiterbildung, welche meist als ‘Magischer Realismus’ 
benannt wird. Vielleicht ware die Deutung des tiefsten Sinns und der 
geisteswissenschaftlichen Funktion von Franz Kafkas Schaffen derart még- 
lich, das einstens expressionistisch bewertet wurde, in der Zwischenkriegszeit 
kaum Beachtung fand und nun als Ausdruck der Verlorenheit menschlicher, 
nur durch Traum und Allegorie erfassbarer Existenz, also letzthin surreali- 
stisch verstanden wird. 

Als Beweismittel fiir die Wesensverwandtschaft von Expressionismus 
und Surrealismus kénnte ein nun sehr aktuelles (gegen den Surrealismus 
gerichtetes, ihn lediglich negativ charakterisierendes) Schlagwort des Kunst- 
historikers Hans Sedlmayr verwendet werden: ‘Verlust der Mitte’. Das 
wirklichkeitsfreudige, seine Zerrissenheit durch Harmonisierungsbestre- 
bungen biirgerlicher Art iiberdeckende neunzehnte Jahrhundert hatte das 
Ideal der “Mitte’ akzeptiert und es in der marktgingigen Literatur mit idylli- 
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schen Blumenarrangements (‘Poetischer Realismus’) und Pliischmdébeln aus 
den Salons der Bourgeoisie (‘Miinchner Dichterschule’) umgeben. Der 
Surrealismus H. Stehrs und der Spatwerke G. Hauptmanns, H. v. Hofmanns- 
thals sowie R. M. Rilkes — ebenso wie das Schaffen der jungen expressioni- 
stischen Generation von 1912 —entfernt sich vom Ideal der ‘Mitte’ und 
stosst vor zum Rand der Welt, wo Geheimnisse wittern, dunkle Zusam- 
menhinge sich manifestieren, die Grenze zwischen Diesseits und Jenseits 
verliuft, kosmische Strahlungen Menschen- und Menschheitsschicksal 
bedingen, Kataklysmen sich vollziehen und chthonische Miachte wirken. 

Die Literatur der Zwischenkriegszeit aber strebte — abgesehen von den 
angedeuteten Ausnahmen — in Ubereinstimmung mit der (nicht nur auf 
Deutschland beschrankten) Zuversicht, ein neues, haltbares, die Sekuritat 
der Vorkriegsepoche in geistiger und materieller Beziehung restaurierendes 
Ordnungsgefiige des Abendlandes sei erreichbar, instinktiv weg von der 
unheimlichen, dimonenerfiillten Randzone der Welt und tendierte zur 
Ruhe der ‘Mitte’. Die Resultate derartiger Bemiihung haben — das sei 
betont — nicht selten betrichtlichen asthetischen Wert, ergeben sich jedoch 
unleugbar aus einer allzu optimistischen und nun utopistisch anmutenden 
Sicht. 

Da die Literatur der Zwischenkriegszeit fiir die Epoche nach 1945 ein 
Faktor héchster Bedeutung ist, erhebt sich die Frage, ob sie den entschei- 
denden Anliegen der Gegenwart entspricht. Die Beantwortung der Frage 
ergibt zwei Aspekte, deren Ambivalenz sehr charakteristisch ist. 

(1) Die — fortdauernde — Tendenz der herrschenden Literatur der Zwi- 
schenkriegszeit nach Wiedergewinnung der ‘Mitte’, nach einem haltbaren 
Ordnungsgeftige, hat einen positiven Effekt durch die Herstellung der vom 
Dritten Reich schwer bedroht gewesenen kulturellen Kontinuitat; hinzu 
kommt, dass die ftir den spaten Expressionismus (1917-1923) charakteristi- 
schen Exzesse vermieden werden. Die personale Einheit der in Betracht 
kommenden Mittelschicht der Zwischenkriegs- und Nachkriegsliteratur 
wirkt sich giinstig aus. 

(2) Der gleiche Vorgang einer (wirklichen oder nur Krankheits-Sym- 
ptome verdeckenden) Heilung ist die eigentliche Ursache des zu Beginn 
dieser Darlegungen referierten Unbehagens urteilsfahiger Betrachter der 
deutschen Gegenwartsliteratur. Die Spannung zwischen den beiden Polen 
(einerseits die Bemiihung um kontinuitatsbewahrende Rekonstruktion des 
alten Ordnungsgefiiges, welche im sehnsiichtigen Kreisen um den Wiederge- 
winn der ‘Mitte’ Ausdruck findet, anderseits das Wissen um das Schicksal- 
hafte der Miachte ‘Angst’, “Sorge’, “Geworfensein’ fiir alle menschliche — 
letzthin absurde — Existenz, welche die Riickkehr zur beruhigenden und 
beruhigten ‘Mitte’ verwehren und an den kataklysmischen Rand der Welt 
verweisen) ist ungeheuerlich stark. Deshalb wird die Gegenwartsliteratur 
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vielfach als im tieferen Sinn wirklichkeitsfremd und zeitfern empfunden, 
deshalb gilt sie manchen Betrachtern als eine Literatur, welche verstaubte 
PliischmGébel aus der Zeit Wilhelms II. in engen Notquartieren zertriim- 
merter Stidte aufstellt. .. . 

Man kénnte die Frage aufwerfen, ob nicht das geschilderte literarische 
Dilemma letzthin der gegenwiartigen deutschen Situation adaquat ist, ftir 
welche ein unentschiedenes Schwanken zwischen Restaurierungsbemiihun- 
gen einerseits und einem zicllosen oder utopistisch wirkenden Fernzielen 
nachjagenden Radikalismus anderseits als bezeichnend gelten kann. In 
diesem besonderen Sinn ist die deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart durch 
Spiegelfunktion wirklichkeits- und zeitnahe — aber gerade deshalb wirkt 
sie unbefriedigend, vor allem aus dem Grunde, weil sie in einer Epoche 
grosser Verwirrung Rat, Erhellung und Trost zu vermitteln kaum imstande 
ist. 


Im nachfolgenden sei der Versuch eines — aus Raumgriinden keineswegs 
alles Nennenswerte beriicksichtigenden — Querschnittes durch die Zwi- 
schenkriegsliteratur unternommen, welche fortdauernd ein integrierender 
Bestandteil der seit 1945 vor die Offentlichkeit getretenen Produktion bleibt. 

Der erste Hinweis gelte den in letzter Zeit verstorbenen Vertretern dieser 
Zwischenkriegsliteratur. Hermann Brochs posthum veréffentlichtes Werk, 
die als Darstellung der massenpsychologischen Grundlagen des Hitler- 
Phinomens gedachte Novellensammlung Die Schuldlosen (Rhein-Verlag, 
Basel), bedeutet Riickkehr zur soziologischen Sicht der Trilogie Die Schlaf- 
wandler des gleichen Autors, an deren Stelle vor einigen Jahren — doch nur 
als Ausdruck einer voriibergehenden Wandlung — die meisterhaft gestaltete 
geschichtsphilosophische Deutung eines Nullpunktes in der Menschheits- 
vergangenheit Der Tod des Vergil trat. Die fiir die Entwicklung Elisabeth 
Langgissers entscheidende Tendenz zum Surrealismus naturmagischer 
Artung hat mit dem sehr zeitnahen, doch altgriechischer Religiositat eng 
verbundenen Roman Markische Argonautenfahrt (Claassen Verlag, Hamburg) 
volle Bestitigung erhalten. Intensivste, aber beinahe krampfhafte Sinndeu- 
tung der von Verzweiflung erftillten deutschen Welt von heute will Ernst 
Wiecherts wenige Wochen nach dem Tod des Dichters erschienener Roman 
Missa sine nomine (Kurt Desch Verlag, Miinchen) bieten. (Eine Reihe 
aufschlussreicher Ausserungen iiber diesen Autor, der nach Ende des zweiten 
Weltkrieges in die Schweiz emigrierte, weil er die These einer deutschen 
Kollektiv-Schuld leidenschaftlich vertrat, sammelt der Band Ernst Wiechert. 
Der Mensch und sein Werk, ebenfalls bei K. Desch erschienen.) Hans Falladas 
nachgelassenes Buch Der Trinker (E. Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg) fand trotz 
ungebrochener erzahlerischer Kraft nur wenig Beifall bei der Kritik, so wenig 
wie die beiden (als Bilder jiingster Vergangenheit Berlins hervorragenden) 
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Romane Jeder stirbt fiir sich allein und Der Alpdruck (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin): 
Falladas dem Naturalismus formal und inhaltlich sich nihernde, vielleicht 
Ressentiments gegeniiber riicksichtslos behandelten zeitnahen Themen 
erweckende Diktion wird nun als iiberholt empfunden. 

Die jiingsten Bemiihungen der Zwischenkriegsgeneration um den Zeit- 
roman sind vielfaltig. Grosses Format in des Wortes doppeltem Sinn hat 
Stefan Andres’ Versuch, in der Trilogie Die Sintflut Aufstieg, Machtentfal- 
tung und Untergang des Nationalsozialismus darzustellen, von welcher der 
erste Band — Das Tier aus der Tiefe (R. Piper, Miinchen) — vorliegt: miter- 
lebte deutsche Zeitgeschichte wird in einen anderen Raum, nach Italien, 
transferiert, ihre — deutschen — Figuranten (Fihrer und Gefolescl aft) sind 
nicht nur den Namen nach freistehende Schépfungen des als Erzihler 
riihmlich bekannt gewordenen, jetzt nach schwerster Aufgabe kiihn grei- 
fenden Autors. Edwin Erich Dwingers Gestaltung des Untergangs von 
Ostpreussen im Winter 1944-1945 Wenn die Damme brechen... (Verlag 
‘Welsermiihle’, Wels) ist durch das Thema erschiitternd, ein erneuter Beleg 
ftir das bedeutende K6nnen des Autors, gleichzeitig eine dialektische Syn- 
these von Selbstanklage und Selbstverteidigung: Dwinger war seit etwa 
1931 unter den deutschen Schriftstellern von Ruf einer der eifrigsten Pro- 
pagandisten des Nationalsozialismus und Beftirworter einer Ostpolitik, die 
unendliches Leid gerade iiber seine engere Heimat (Ostpreussen) gebracht 
hat. Ebenfalls in gleicher Weise problematisch und spannend, in seiner Art 
ein historisches Dokument, ist Ernst von Salomons romanihnliche Auto- 
biographie Der Fragebogen (E. Rowohlt, Hamburg): maximal ausfiihrliche 
Ausftillung der 131 Rubriken des Fragebogens von Military Government of 
Germany, sehr aggressiv gegen das Dritte Reich, die hohen deutschen Militirs 
und die amerikanischen Okkupanten, aber voll Lobes iiber die Haltung der 
$S-Fihrer nach dem Zusammenbruch; dieser bestseller des Jahres 1951 
steht in dem— wohl unberechtigten — Ruf, ein Zeugnis des erwachten 
Neonationalsozialismus zu sein; in Wirklichkeit diirfte er cher als ein spiites 
Dokument jenes kimpferischen, doch letzthin ziellosen Nationalismus 
gelten, der zur Bildung der Freikorps in den ersten Jahren der Weimar- 
Republik gefiihrt hat. Der nun in Diisseldorf ansissige Diederichs-Verlag 
kiindigt das baldige Erscheinen eines autobiographischen Romans Unterwegs 
des als Erzihler und Lyriker bedeutenden — politisch unbelasteten — sude- 
tendeutschen Schriftstellers Emil Merker an, ein Werk, dem man als 
Gestaltung der béhmischen Tragédie in ihrer Entwicklung von den Zeiten 
des spaiten Kaisers Franz Joseph bis zur Zwangsaussiedlung der deutschen 
Bevélkerung des Raums mit Spannung entgegensieht. Betrachtlichen Wert 
hat Max René Hesses virtuose, wenn auch grelle Schilderung der genuss- 
stichtigen, von Intrigen erfiillten Atmosphirre « einer Gesandtschaft des Dritten 
Reiches (lokalisiert werden die Vorginge in Madrid, kénnten sich aber 
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ebensogut in Buenos Aires oder Stockholm vollzogen haben): Liebe und 
Liige (Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich). Einen wertvollen Zeitroman — Die Strassen 
des Labyrinths (Paul Zsolnay Verlag, Wien) — aus der unmittelbaren Gegen- 
wart, deren Abhingigkeit von jiingster Vergangenheit intensiv gespiegelt 
wird, legt Frank Thiess vor, ein Buch, dessen spannende, um einen Mord 
kreisende Handlung nicht Selbstzweck ist, sondern Basis ftir die metaphy- 
sisch bestimmte Sinndeutung des im Nieder-und Aufgang stets sich re- 
generierenden Daseins. Ein repatriierter Emigrant, Leonhard Frank, ver- 
sucht deutsche Nachkriegswirklichkeit des heimatlichen Wiirzburg darzu- 
stellen im Bericht von einer aus idealen Motiven gebildeten Bande 
jugendlicher Rauber: Die Jiinger Jesu (Bermann-Fischer, Amsterdam). 
Noch wihrend der Emigration in U.S.A. schrieb Alfred Neumann einen 
wenigstens im Stimmungsmiassigen erstaunlich echten und von bedeutender 
erzahlerischer Kraft getragenen Roman des Putsches Miinchner Studenten 
im Jahre 1942 Es waren ihrer sechs (Neuer Verlag, Stockholm). Von einem 
Heimkehrerschicksal berichtet schlicht — vielleicht etwas zu sehr von 
Sehnsucht nach der Ruhe der ‘Mitte’ erftillt — Walter Bauer in dem Buch 
Besser zu zweien als allein (Kurt Desch, Miinchen). Erlebtes Leben in 
Deutschland bis 1937 und dann in Norwegen schildert Max Tau im auto- 
biographischen, von humanistischer Gesinnung erfiillten Roman Glaube an 
den Menschen (F. A. Herbig, Berlin). Zu den ostdeutschen Autoren, die 
infolge ihrer mehr oder weniger marxistischen Einstellung vorwiegend den 
soziologisch orientierten Zeitroman pflegen, leitet Theodor Plivier iiber, 
sein weltbekannt gewordenes Prosaepos des Russland-Krieges Stalingrad 
(nun bei K. Desch, Miinchen) entstand vor der Ubersiedlung des weltan- 
schaulich in den letzten Jahren betrichtlich gewandelten Schriftstellers nach 
Westdeutschland. Linientreue Erzihler im Sinne der Kulturpolitik der 
Ostzone sind Anna Seghers (der iiber drei Jahrzehnte jiingster deutscher 
Vergangenheit sich erstreckende Roman Die Toten bleiben jung— Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin — ist das beste Buch dieser Autorin), Friedrich Wolf — Zwei 
an der Grenze (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin) — und Bodo Uhse mit dem Novel- 
lenband Die heilige Kunigunde im Schnee (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin), um 
einige Beispicle aus der ziemlich umfangreichen, weltanschaulich sehr 
gleichgerichteten einschligigen Produktion der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik zu nennen. Hinzu tritt der zuerst vom Neuen Verlag, Stockholm, 
publizierte Justiz-Roman Das Beil von Wandsbeck von Arnold Zweig, der 
vor kurzem aus Tel Aviv nach Ostberlin heimgekehrt ist und nun zur lite- 
rarischen Prominenz der Ostzone gehért. Osterreichische Beitrige von Rang 
zum Zeitroman sind: Alexander Lernet-Holenias Mars im Widder (Bermann- 
Fischer, Stockholm), Bericht vom Polenfeldzug 1939 unter Ausschaltung 
aller Nazi-Mentalitat und unter kraftiger Betonung der Tradition der k.u.k. 
altésterreichischen Kavallerie (ein Zeitungsabdruck im Jahre 1940 war eine 
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literarische Sensation im Dritten Reich, dessen literarische Aufsichtsbehérde 
die Buchausgabe des Werkes verhinderte), bemerkenswert durch den schon 
in den astrologischen Andeutungen des Titels sich kundgebenden surreali- 
stischen Einschlag; Carl Pidolls mit grosser architektonischer Intelligenz 
gebautes, sehr dsterreichisches, aber — auch im Raumlichen und Stofflichen 
—betont tibernationales, einige Jahrzehnte europaischer Vergangenheit 
erfassendes, bis 1945 reichendes, in mancher Beziehung dem Doktor Faustus 
von Th. Mann wahlverwandtes und ebenbiirtiges Buch Augustinus Duroc 
(Osterreichische Verlagsanstalt, Innsbruck), Robert Neumanns in englischer 
Sprache abgefasster und spiter verdeutschter ‘hard-boiled’ Beitrag zur 
typischen Ruinen-Literatur Die Kinder von Wien (Querido, Amsterdam); 
Friedrich Torbergs in das Prag von 1948 verlegte Liebesgeschichte Die 
zweite Begegnung (Bermann-Fischer, Amsterdam). 

Die Technik der mittelbaren Spiegelung der Gegenwart durch Darstel- 
lung historischer Ereignisse— wahrend des Dritten Reiches eine sehr 
frequentierte Ausserungsform der oppositionellen Literatur — wird nun 
weniger angewendet; geschichtliche Themen stehen gegenwartig oft im 
Dienst eines die harte Wirklichkeit des Tages vermeidenden escapism. Von 
Gegenwartsbeziigen sind erfiillt folgende literarisch hochstehende Werke: 
des vor kurzem verstorbenen Albrecht Schaeffers Roman aus dem Dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieg Janna Ducoeur (K. Desch, Miinchen); Kasimir Edschmids 
Bericht vom Schicksal Georg Biichners— des Dichters des Woyzeck — 
Wenn es Rosen sind, werden sie bliihen (ebendort); Emil Belzners hinter- 
griindige, auch als Formexperiment interessante Prosa-Legende Kolumbus 
vor der Landung (Lothar Blanvalet, Berlin); Hermann Kestens Roman vom 
Leben des diktatorischen Philipp II. von Spanien Ich, der Konig (K. Desch, 
Miinchen); Otto Flakes betont europiischer, die Zeit von 1814-1897 
darstellender Romanzyklus Fortunat (2 Bde) und Ein Mann von Welt (2 Bde, 
Verlag P. Keppler, Baden-Baden). Mittelbare Reflektierung der eigenen 
etlebten Mitzeit bictet der Osterreicher Josef Feiks in dem dichterische 
Berufung manifestierenden Roman aus der Epoche Karl I., im Bericht vom 
Schicksal Sir George Calverts, des ersten Lord Baltimore, Der ewige Traum 
(Benziger, Ziirich). Ein Beitrag zum historischen und Kiinstler-Roman als 
Ausdruck von escapism ist Robert Hohlbaums Anton Bruckner-Roman 
Tedeum (Pilger-Verlag, Speyer), ausgezeichnet durch anmutige Schilderun- 
gen aus dem Osterreich und dem Wien der Zeit des Kaisers Franz Joseph. 

Die in der angelsichsischen Literatur nun mit grossem Erfolg verwendete 
Technik indirekter Zeitspiegelung durch die Utopie wird in Deutschland 
bloss durch Oskar Maria Grafs Buch Eroberung der Welt (K. Desch, 
Miinchen) und Hermann Kasacks erfolgreiches, ausgesprochen surreali- 
stisches, zum Jenseits der Traumwelt transzendentierendes Werk Die Stadt 
hinter dem Strom (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.) reprasentiert. 
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Obwohl die Liste beachtenswerter Zeitromane nicht klein ist, fehlt doch 
der reichsdeutschen Literatur ein Werk grossen Stils, das eine wirkliche 
Zusammenfassung der Ereignisse seit 1918 bietet. Erik Reger, der sich in 
der Zwischenkriegszeit einen Namen als Romansoziologe gemacht hat 
(Das wachsame Hahnchen, Die Union der festen Hand), schwieg bisher — viel- 
leicht allzu in Anspruch genommen durch seine Tatigkeit als Chefredakteur 
des Berliner Tagesspiegels—in dieser Hinsicht; er legte nur die schénen 
Novellen in einem Rahmen (Urbans Erzahlbuch, Lothar Blanvalet, Berlin) 
vor, zeitferne und zeitlose Berichte von Menschenschicksalen. Anderseits 
hat der Osterreicher Heimito von Doderer, der in den dreissiger Jahren auf 
dem Weg zum Surrealismus war, zum scharfsichtigen Gestalter dsterreichi- 
schen Schicksals sich entwickelt; sein imponierender Roman — Auftakt zu 
einem Zyklus — Die Strudlhofstiege oder Melzer und die Tiefe der Jahre (Bieder- 
stein Verlag, Miinchen) ist bedeutend als Formexperiment (zu dem viel- 
leicht Steme einige Anregungen gab) und — trotz intensiver Wien-Bezo- 
genheit — durch Weltweite auch in raumlicher Hinsicht, nicht minder 
durch ungewéhnliche Plastik der Gestaltung und durch Erschliessung der 
vertikalen Dimension der sozialen Symbiose; die letztgenannte Fahigkeit 
ist sonst nicht (wenn man H. Brochs Schlafwandler und Rudolf Brunngrabers 
nun etwa zwanzig Jahre zuriickliegenden Roman vom Schicksal eines 
Wiener Arbcitslosen Karl und das XX. Jahrhundert ausnimmt) die Starke 
Ssterreichischer Autoren. 

Die immer enger werdende Verschmelzung geistig anspruchsvoller 
Romane mit dem Essay riickt dieses in den Vordergrund des literarischen 
Interesses. Diese Tatsache ist eine der Ursachen, warum Ernst Jiingers 
Tagebuch-Aufzeichnungen Strahlungen (Heliopolis-Verlag, Tiibingen) un- 
gewohnlich intensive Beachtung fanden. Bei aller fortdauernden Problema- 
tik des einstens fast chauvinistischen, unfreiwillig dem Nationalsozialismus 
unter den deutschen Intellektuellen den Weg bahnenden (doch selbst dem 
Hitler-Unwesen ablehnend gegeniiberstehenden) Schriftstellers lisst sein 
neues Buch eine grosse Wandlung zum Humanen und Christlichen erkennen 
sowie — was bei Jiinger noch mehr bedeutet — eine Abkehr vom Kultus des 
Militirischen. Die Synthese von stilistischer Eleganz und _ tiefgriindiger 
Wirklichkeitserfassung bei der Niederschrift von im Paris der deutschen 
Okkupation, in der durch Fliegerangriffe zur Front gewordenen nordwest- 
deutschen Heimat und im militirischen Aktionsraum im Kaukasus gemach- 
ten Beobachtungen erweckt den Wunsch, Jiinger méchte als Erzahler eine 
Darstellung des Dritten Reiches und seiner Konsequenzen bieten; er hatte 
das Zeug, ein Goya des Romans zu werden und Biicher wie Auf den Mar- 
morklippen und Heliopolis, die infolge der Technik indirekter Spiegelung bei 
aller Kunst des Vortrags doch gelegentlich unlebendig und allzu distanziert 
wirken, weit zu tibertreffen. Frank Thiess, dessen Reich der Damonen eine 
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der bedeutendsten Leistungen der innerdeutschen Opposition gegen Hitler 
war, trat nach 1945 mit dem gedankenreichen, fiir die Klarung der gegen- 
wartigen geschichtsphilosophischen Situation wichtigen Buch Ideen zur 
Natur- und Leidensgeschichte der Volker (Wolfgang Kriiger Verlag, Hamburg) 
hervor. Das Bild der Essayistik sei abgerundet durch Hinweis auf zwei 
Arbeiten des dsterreichischen Geisteswissenschafters Herbert Cysarz, der in 
den Biichern Jenseits von links und rechts (H. Bauer-Verlag, Wien) und Neu- 
mond des Geistes (Linde Verlag, Wien) die Summe der Restbestiinde zwischen 
dem Ende der Neuzeit und einem anhebenden ‘Vierten Weltalter’ unter- 
sucht; im erstgenannten Buch gibt Cysarz — in einer Sprache, die an Prig- 
nanz und Biegsamkeit mit der E. Jiingers wetteifert — “Befunde, Durch- 
blicke, Zeitgespriche’, in Neumond eine dreifache Anklage und Verteidigung, 
unter Verzicht auf utopistische Hoffnungen, doch mit Berufung auf die 
‘jederzeit existierenden Wesens- und Ordnungskrifte’, die gerade nun 
radikalen Einhalt, aber auch Wandel gebieten. 

Entsprechend der bereits hervorgehobenen konservativen Haltung der 
durch die Zwischenkriegsgeneration vergegenwéartigten Literatur sind 
erzihlende Werke deutlich surrealistischen Charakters nicht hiufig. Eine 
Bindung derartiger Biicher an Zeitprobleme im engeren Sinn des Wortes 
vollzieht sich nur in wenigen Biichern (so in den an anderer Stelle erwahn- 
ten Romanen Mars im Widder von A. Lernet-Holenia und Die Stadt hinter dem 
Strom von H. Kasack). Hans Jenny Jahnn griabt sich in das chthonische 
Reich der Triebe und der Naturdimonen ein; die beiden vorliegenden 
Bande der in Norwegen lokalisierten, in unbestimmter Vergangenheit sich 
ereignenden Trilogie Fluss ohne Ufer — der Titel driickt deutlich das Welt- 
gefiihl dieses Autors aus — Das Holzschiff und Die Niederschrift des Gustav 
Anias Horn (Willi Weismann Verlag, Miinchen) erweisen sich als Zeugnisse 
einer sch6pferischen dichterischen Begabung. Einen sehr interessanten und 
anspruchsvollen Versuch surrealistischer Neuténerei — abweichend von der 
Diktion Kasacks, Lernet-Holenias und Jahnns — stellt der im Sinne Kierke- 
gaards existentialistische Roman der Osterreicherin Martina Wied Kelling- 
rath (Osterreichische Verlagsanstalt, Innsbruck) dar, welcher von der These 
ausgeht, dass die lediglich auf sich allein gestellte menschliche Existenz 
(Uberzeugung der zweiten Hilfte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, in der die 
Geschehnisse des Buches sich vollziehen) scheitern muss. Als einziger unter 
den einstigen Ostzone-Autoren vertritt der Schlesier Gerhart Pohl, der an 
den spaiten Gerhart Hauptmann ankniipft, die surrealistische Note in der 
panisches Lebensgefiihl zum Ausdruck bringenden Erzahlung Die Block- 
fléte (Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart). Trotz seiner in den dreissiger 
Jahren vollzogenen Emigration nach Siidamerika — literarische Emigranten 
sind selten asthetische Progressisten, eher haben sie Tendenz zu stilistischer 
Vereinfachung (der Vergleich des Déblinschen Alexanderplatz mit den 
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Spatwerken dieses Autors ist aufschlussreich) — hat sich Werner Bock, zu 
urteilen nach den Proben aus dem dreissig Schaftensjahre umfassenden Band 
Bliite am Abgrund (Erato Verlag, Buenos Aires), zu einem gedimpften Sur- 
realismus entwickelt. 

In der Lyrik herrschen — quantitativ betrachtet — konservative Neigungen 
vor, aber das Leistungsvolumen der avantgardistischen Bemiihungen ist 
betrichtlich, fehlt ihnen auch die Kiihnheit mancher englischen, ameri- 
kanischen, franzdsischen, schwedischen und italienischen Versuche. Unter 
den Neuténern ist Gottfried Benn ftihrend, dessen kurzfristiger Siindenfall 
(1933/34) in den Nationalsozialismus — dariiber berichtet er chrlich und 
aufschlussreich in Doppelleben (Limes Verlag, Wiesbaden) — allgemein als 
ein aus der geschichtsphilosophischen Optik des geistig Weitsichtigen und 
deshalb der Nahe gegeniiber unscharf Sehenden sich ergebender, allerdings 
gigantischer Irrtum beurteilt wird. In langen Jahren doppelter Verfemung — 
iiber Benn hatte das Dritte Reich trotz seiner leidenschaftlichen Zustimmung 
zur Ideologie des Nationalsozialismus ein Publikationsverbot verhangt, da 
er ein Vertreter entarteter Kunst sei, spater wurde er Angriffsobjekt der 
Nazigegner — hat seine Dichtung eine Reifung erfahren, die ihn zum 
grdssten lebenden Lyriker des deutschen Sprachgebietes macht. Statische 
Gedichte und Trunkene Flut (beide Biicher im Limes Verlag, Wiesbaden) 
legen dafiir Zeugnis ab, Wortkunstwerke, erwachsen aus einer in den 
Mythos frither Kulturen sich zuriicksehnenden Weltsicht, fern aller Eklektik. 
Uneklektisch ist auch die naturmagisch-surrealistische Richtung, die — mag 
sie manche Anregungen durch das Werk Annette von Droste-Hiilshoffs 
sowie vielleicht Oskar Loerkes empfangen haben und daher einen Beitrag 
zur Wiedergewinnung der Kontinuitat leisten — ohne eigentlichen Schul- 
charakter eine unverkennbare Gruppe ausgebildet hat: die Uberwindung 
der Leere der Zeit und die Reaktivierung der verbrauchten Sprache geschieht 
durch Botanik, durch Entdeckung des Wunders der (genau mit Namen 
versehenen) Pflanzen, in denen der Glanz des Kosmos wiederstrahlt, die 
Urphinomene sind. Wilhelm Lehmann, schon seit 1917 als bedeutender, 
aber wenig beachteter Erzahler sich betatigend, wird nun als Meister natur- 
magischer Dichtung hochgeschatzt und hat mit dem letzten seiner Gedicht- 
bande (Entziickter Staub, Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg) Ent- 
scheidendes und Dauerndes gegeben. Nicht minder gilt dies von Horst 
Langes — iibrigens einer der besten surrealistischen, doch in den letzten 
Jahren verstummten Erzihler der Generation—der Kunst Lehmanns 
seelenverwandten, zeitnaheren, mehr der Dimonologie als der Phinomeno- 
logie hingegebenen Gedichten aus zwanzig Jahren (R. Piper, Miinchen). 
Auch die Verse der hochbegabten, die Magie des Stofflichen beschwGrenden 
Oda Schaefer (Irdisches Geleit, H. Miiller Verlag, Stuttgart) sind im vorlie- 
genden Zusammenhang zu nennen, Verse, welche die Denkbarkeit der 
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Verbindung der naturmagischen Schule mit dem Expressionismus Georg 
Heyms manifestieren. (Nebenbei gesagt: diese naturmagische Richtung — 
welcher dic unter den Verstorbenen genannte Elisabeth Langgisser nahe- 
stand — hat in der neuesten Ideologie der Medizin eine erhellende Parallelitit, 
von welcher die literaturwissenschaftlich belangreiche Zeitschrift Psyche — 
bis 1950 im Verlag von Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, jetzt bei Ernst 
Klatt, Stuttgart — zeugt.) Friedrich Georg Jiinger (Gedichte, V. Klostermann, 
Frankfurt a.M.), Alexander von Bernus (Gold um Mitternacht, Verlag Hans 
Carl, Niimberg) und Albrecht Goes (Gedichte 1930 bis 1950, S. Fischer, Frank- 
furt a.M.) sind namhafte Hiiter edler Tradition, wenn auch Bernu sunver- 
kennbar Tendenzen zum Surrealismus zeigt. Die Lyrik der Ostzone wird 
vor allem durch Johannes R. Becher vergegenwiartigt, dessen Versvirtuositat 
sich integral von der Ekstatik seiner expressionistischen Jugend entfernt hat 
und nun durchaus Dokument linksradikaler staatsbejahender, doch im 
Asthetischen — freilich nur im Asthetischen — sehr konservativ gewordener 
Gesinnung ist, Gegenstand der Lobpreisungen der Kritik in der DDR und 
heftiger Polemik der westdeutschen Presse (Lyrik-Auswahl in vier Banden, 
Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin). Des Osterreichers Rudolf Henz Osterreichische 
Trilogie (Verlag Herold, Wien) vergegenwirtigt Verschmelzung tradi- 
tioneller Form und zeitnahen Gehalts, Alexander Lernet-Holenias Trophde 
(2 Bde., Pegasus-Verlag, Ziirich) die nicht weniger dsterreichische Bemiihung 
um Gewinnung eines steilen, an Hdlderlin und Pindar, aber auch dem spaten 
Rilke orientierten, zum Mythos des archaischen Griechenland zuriick- 
weisenden Pathos. 

Das Bild von der Stellung der Zwischenkriegsgeneration in der deutschen 
Gegenwartsliteratur ware in Hinsicht der Erzahlung und Lyrik unvoll- 
stindig ohne Hinweis auf die auch ausserhalb der konfessionellen Kreise 
vielfach als ftihrend angesehene katholische Gruppe. Hoher Schitzung 
erfreuen sich das reiche Schaften Reinhold Schneiders (dessen Lesedrama Der 
grosse Verzicht, Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden — Gestaltung des Schicksals des 
Papstes Coelestin V.— eine bedeutende dichterische Leistung ist) und die 
Werke Werner Bergengruens (der mit dem Zyklus Dies irae, K. Desch, 
Miinchen, den méglicherweise werthaftesten Beitrag seiner Generation an 
zeitbezogener, aus der Katastrophe anno 1945 hervorgegangener Lyrik 
gegeben hat), sowie der betont religidse Weltsicht vertretende, radikal an 
schwerste ethische Probleme herangehende Roman Der Kranz der Engel 
(Benziger, Ziirich) Gertrud von Le Forts, welcher lebhafte moraltheolo- 
gische, dem dsthetischen Wert des Buches kaum gerecht werdende Dis- 
kussionen hervorgerufen hat; die Kiinstlerschaft der Autorin bestitigt aufs 
schénste der Novellenband Die Tochter Farinatas (Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden). 
Hier wire ferner zu nennen die stilistisch virtuose hymnisch-visionire 
Prosa der religiésen Meditationen Der kommende Tag (Verlag Karl Alber, 
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Miinchen) von Paula Schlier, welche ihre friihere, zum Surrealismus 
tendierende Erzihlkunst abgelést hat, sowie Leo Weismantels zweibindiger 
Albrecht Diirer-Roman (ebendort), der ein asthetisch heikles Thema gestaltet. 
Am Rand der Gruppe steht die westfilische, vom Erbe der Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff zehrende Erziihlerin Margarete Windthorst; die beiden 
unter dem Titel Menschen und Machte (Thomas-Verlag, Kempen-Nieder- 
rhein) zusammengefassten Erzahlungen zeigen surrealistische Kriterien. 
Obwohl die Dramatik in geringerem Grad als die sonstigen Gattungen 
Leistungen aufzuweisen hat, fehlen neue Arbeiten von einigem Interesse 
nicht ganz. Vorweg ware zu nennen Carl Zuckmayers weltbekannt gewor- 
denes Drama Des Teufels General und der nach neuen Ausdrucksméglich- 
keiten strebende, in den realistischen Partien vorziigliche, in Szenen hohen 
Stils weniger iiberzeugende Dreiakter Der Gesang im Feuerofen (beide Stiicke 
im Verlag S. Fischer, Frankfurt a.M., der nun mit der Herausgabe der 
gesammelten Werke des Autors begonnen hat). Hermann Mostars mit 
gliicklicher Hand geformte Satire auf Hitlers Anstieg Der Zimmerherr 
(Josef Knecht, Frankfurt a.M.) hatte gréssere Aufmerksamkeit der Biihnen, 
die standig iiber den Mangel an aktuellen deutschen Stiicken klagen, ver- 
dient; das von Mostar — der auch sonst beachtenswerte Proben fiir sein 
dramatisches Talent vorlegte — gestaltete Thema war ihnen vielleicht allzu 
gewagt und wurde aus Abncigung gegen eine entschiedene Stellungnahme 
wenig gespielt. Hermann Rossmanns Drama vom Untergang der grossen 
Armee Napoleons im russischen Winter (die indirekte Zeitspiegelung ist 
evident) erlebte einige Inszenierungen, doch das vortrefHliche Volksstiick 
Der starke Stamm (ebenso wie Rossmanns Werk im Theaterverlag K. 
Desch, Miinchen, als Biihnenmanuskript ver6ffentlicht) der in der Epoche 
der Weimar-Republik erfolgreich hervorgetretenen Maricluise Fleissner 
blicb ungespielt. Einen schitzbaren Beitrag zur kassenftillenden Theater- 
literatur gab Friedrich Michacl mit dem Band Drei Komédien (Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wiesbaden), biihnenerprobte Arbeiten eines Kenners 
der Dramaturgie. Trotz dem auch in literarischen Dingen immer intensiver 
werdenden Gegensatz zwischen West- und Ostdeutschland wird Bert 
Brecht nach wie vor in der Bundesrepublik und in DDR viel aufgeftihrt; 
dies gilt nicht zuletzt von seinem neuen betrachtlichen Werk Mutter Courage 
und ihre Kinder (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.), einer Chronik aus dem Dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieg, welche die Sinnlosigkeit jedes Krieges auch fiir die zeigt, die 
zunichst Profite aus Waffengingen zichen. Von der Produktion Giinther 
Weisenborns fand das starke und zeitnahe Stiick Die Illegalen (Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin) Beachtung. Als Dichtung ist Hans Jenny Jahnns Beitrag 
zum surrealistischen Drama Armut, Reichtum, Mensch und Tier (Willi Weis- 
mann, Miinchen) zu bewerten, cin neuer Beweis ftir das Talent dieses 
Autors. Durchaus der Ideologie der Ostzone sind angepasst die von marxi- 
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stischer Kritik der biirgerlich-kapitalistischen Gesellschaft ferner und naher 
Vergangenheit getragenen vier Stiicke in dem Band Dramen (Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin) des deutschschreibenden und in DDR lebenden Ungarn 
Julius Hay. Die Ssterreichische Dramatik — soweit sie in Buchform veréf- 
fentlicht wurde — ist vergegenwartigt durch Alexander Lernet-Holenias 
Leichtigkeit und Hintergriindigkeit verschmelzende Spanische Komddie 
(Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Wien) und Ferdinand Bruckners neue Arbeiten 
(das Zeitstiick Die Befreiten sowie das im Burgtheater gegebene Spiel Fahrten) > 
die voraussichtlich in einem der kommenden Binde seiner Dramatischen 
Werke gedruckt werden, von denen der Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin, bisher zwei 
Teile vorgelegt hat. Richard Billingers neueste, Verismus und Surrealismus 
kreuzende Schdpfung Traube im Kelter (Theaterverlag K. Desch, Miinchen), 
ein Spiel vom Schicksal der hisslichen Herzogin von Tirol Margarete 
Maultasch, fand bei der Auftiihrung nicht ungeteilten Beifall. 








THE TWO VERSIONS OF ANDREAS GRYPHIUS’S 
CAROLUS STUARDUS 


BY HuGH POWELL 


WHEN Charles I of England was beheaded in London in 1649, the news 
spread to the Continent like wildfire. It must have reached Germany in a 
matter of days, for we read in the Introduction to the second edition of 
Andreas Gryphius’s Carolus Stuardus (1663): ‘poema, quod paucos intra dies 
attonito atque vix condito in hypogaeum regis cadavere sceleris horror 
expressit’. The question arises: why should Gryphius have been so outraged 
by the regicide:' There are, I think, two explanations. The first is based on 
personal grounds; the second is closely related to the political and social 
structure in seventeenth century Germany. 

When Gryphius was studying in Holland, Pfalzgrifim Elisabeth was 
residing in the Hague with her mother, the unhappy Winter Queen — a 
daughter of James I. As a niece of Charles I and sister of Rupert of the 
Rhine, the Royalist cavalry general, Elisabeth’s fate was bound to that of 
the English monarch. She was an intellectually gifted woman who enjoyed 
the distinction of being a pupil of Descartes. In later years at least, if not in 
Holland, Gryphius came to know Elisabeth well and had frequent discussions 
with her. In 1648 he dedicated to her an edition of his epic poem “Olivetum’. 
This friendship between the poet and the princess will have induced Gryphius 
to take a close interest in the cause of Charles I; above all, the execution will 
have been a personal tragedy for him. 

Gryph’s feelings of horror and anger were shared by many of his German 
contemporaries; the published pamphlets, to which Professor Priebsch drew 
attention, prove this.* The educated classes were aware that the violent death 
of a king was by no means an unusual occurrence across the Channel: ‘Es 
ist der Insell Art’ as Gryphius reminds us. It was in fact not merely the 
circumstance of Charles’s unnatural death which appalled Gryphius and his 
fellows, but rather the arraignment, the carefully staged trial, the issuing of 
the death warrant — all culminating in the public execution outside the 
royal banqueting hall. 

The idea of the divinity of ruling princes was deeply rooted in the political 
consciousness of the seventeenth-century German. Contemporary literature 
abounds with evidence of this. Gryphius himself calls them Europens 
Gotter. “Pflegt nicht das heilge Recht aus Kénigs Hand zu gehen?’ asks 
Catharina von Georgien, another royal martyr. ‘Gottes Hand pflegt Gotter 


, 


1A similar question was asked in a recent number of this periodical (New Series, vol. III, No. 2, 


January 1950, pp. 81ff ). 
2 R. Priebsch: ‘German Pamphlets in prose and verse on the trial and death of Charles I’ in 


A Miscellany bresented to John Macdonald Mackay, University Press, Liverpool, 1914, pp. 181-198. 
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zu beschirmen!’ cries Poleh the penitent regicide. In his Leyden days our 
poet had been on friendly terms with Claudius Salmasius the renowned 
advocate of absolute monarchy, and author of a tract in defence of Charles, 
to which Milton replied with characteristic vigour. The association with 
Salmasius will have strengthened the younger man’s sympathy with the 
monarchy and in particular with the cause of Charles I. Gryphius accepted 
the idea that the king was the source of the laws to which his people were 
subject, and that consequently he was not bound by these laws in the same 
way as they. This is not to say, however, that in the poet’s eyes the ruling 
prince was infallible. He did not, for example, condone the emperor’s 
conduct in Papinianus. The monarch himself is answerable to a Higher 
Authority, ‘der Printzen setzt und richt(et)’, and from whom he derives his 
power and status. But as he enjoys royal dignity by the grace of God, it is 
the monarch’s duty to defend it against all usurpers. If he shared his authority 
with others, it would be a betrayal of his divine mission. Thus in Gryph’s 
eyes Charles was protecting his divine trust against a faction which had 
no right to question his supreme authority. When he went to the scaffold, 

he sacrificed himself for “Recht und Grund gesetz’. To the German’s way 
of thinking the royal impeachment and execution was an insult hurled at 
God Himself. 

It was in this mood, then, that Gryphius set to work on his Carolus 
Stuardus. The drama was not born of an idea like Catharina von Georgien 
and Papinianus; it was not the offspring of a story found in ancient history 
books. The impulse to write this work came from a tremendous emotional 
shock. In white hot anger the poet began to record his protest at the hideous 
crime which he saw as a deliberate flouting of the Divine Will. At the same 
time, the regicide, Charles's dignified bearing and his calm resignation in the 
face of an ignominious death — all served as an admirable illustration of the 
vanitas conviction which haunted him all his life and is ever present in his 
lyrics, dramas and funeral orations. Gryphius in fact allegorized a contem- 
porary political sensation. As he tells us, no time was lost in putting pen 
to paper after the news reached him. The original manuscript has never 
come to light, nor do we know with certainty when it was finished, nor if 
it differed ; in any way from the first published version of 1657. As the 
dedicatory poem is dated March 11th, 1650, it is probable that the work was 
completed about a year after the execution. It was not unusual for individual 
works of the poet to remain in manuscript for years before publication; 
especially is this true of the sonnets. Stuardus seems not to have shared 
with Catharina the privilege of a separate edition, but to have first appeared 
in the collected edition of Gryph’s works in 1657 (A). In 1663 a revised 
version (B) was included in the collected poems. It is the purpose of this 
article to compare (A) with (B). 
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However impetuously the poet went to work on the first draft of the 
drama, (A) is clearly the product of extensive research. So rich is it in 
allusion that he was urged to append explanatory notes to the later edit'on: 
‘Bey diser neuen und vermehreten Ausgebung gegenwert gen Traurspils 
habe ich auff Begehren nicht umbgehen kénnen dem Leser mit gar wenigem 
zu richtigem Verstande eines und andern Ortes behiilfflich zu seyn.’ More- 
over in these notes he gives page and chapter of his sources, English, German 
and Italian. In both versions the action is confined to the last hours of the 
king. 

In the first scene of (A), which serves as a prologue, Strafford and Laud 
have been disturbed in their graves by the tumult of civil war. They them- 
selves were victims of the passions of the ‘insolent mob’, but their thoughts 
are not of the violence offered to them personally. Rather do they recoil 
from the disaster which must befall a country that destroys its own princely 
ruler who is God’s chosen representative in the land. In the following scene 
the ghost of Mary Stuart appears to the sleeping king, her grandson. After 
enumerating the crowned heads of England who have come to a violent 
end, she deplores the unprecedented crime about to be committed, the 
judicial murder of a reigning king. But this act of regicide will shock the 
rest of the world and can only bring terrible retribution on the nation. As 
the ghost disappears, the king wakes up and is joined by the Bishop of 
London and courtiers. Carolus is ready, yes determined to die before the 
day ends and reflects on the precariousness of earthly existence. Even the 
presence of his children cannot alter his decision to die. The chorus of 
murdered English kings which follows the act reiterates the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the three ghosts. Poet and audience reflect with the chorus on 
the situation: the trial, imprisonment and execution of God’s annointed 
constitute a challenge to the Divine Right of kings. 

In the second act the death sentence and its possible consequences in 
England and on the Continent are discussed, first of all by Cromwell and 
Fairfax, secondly by Fairfax and Hugo Peter, and lastly by the Dutch am- 
bassador and the envoy of the Elector Palatine. Cromwell is apprehensive 
lest the people revolt, but Fairfax brushes aside all misgivings. Hugo Peter 
brings evidence that the king’s heir has gained the support of the Dutch, 
but Fairfax is confident he can deal with any emergency. For his part Peter 
suggests large scale purges of monarchists among the masses. The prospect 
is, then, one of further bloodshed and misery. The Dutch ambassador paints 
a terrible picture of the suffering this guilty nation still has to endure. This 
theme is taken up again in the first stanza of the chorus of sirens which 
follows act two. The vengeance of God is about to be visited on the guilty. 
The Dutch and German envoys have arrived in England after battling with 
the elements in a fearful storm at sea. The Gegen-Chor develops this 
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motif. The political storm which is about to break over England is brought 
into association with the storm at sea. These sirens, like Homer’s, have the 
gift of universal knowledge — hence the significance of their warning. 
Nature, through the sirens and the elements in the storm, shows her indigna- 
tion at the events in Britain. 

The third act begins with a scene in which two English noblemen discuss 
the national situation. The elder foresees greater oppression under the new 
rulers than the country had ever known under the old regime. In the next 
scene the Scottish envoy pleads in vain for the life of the king; Cromwell 
insists that his death is essential if the country is to enjoy peace and security. 
Peter appears and urges that the execution take place without further delay. 
The chorus that follows is of ‘Engellaindischen Frauen und Jungfrauen’. 
They are representatives of the ordinary people who will witness the 
execution. Hitherto objections to the death sentence on the king have been 
countered with the assertion that the common weal required it. Now the 
chorus exposes the falsity of this pretext, for the representatives of the 
common folk deplore the king’s fate, which they declare is bound closely 
to their own. 

In the fourth act we see Charles inwardly preparing himself for death. 
He refuses to open the letter which his heir has sent him, lest his peace of 
soul be disturbed. He proclaims that he has always worked for peace and 
for the good of his country. Posterity shall judge; he is fully prepared to 
die. He was, moreover, not deceived by the dissimulation of the Inde- 
pendents, but his great fear is that his beloved people will in time all fall a 
prey to the disease which masquerades as the true religion of Christ. This 
act is followed by a ‘Chor der Religion und Ketzer’. This is an allegorical 
interlude which assumes the didactic function of the chorus. ‘Religion’ 
deplores the crimes and follies committed in her name. Even this supreme 
outrage is supposed to be for the good of religion. She appeals to the Lord 
to allow her to quit this cursed world. As she leaves, Religion eludes the 
grasp of the nine heretics, who then fight for her cloak, each claiming right 
of possession. Meanwhile she appears in the clouds to denounce their hypo- 
crisy. The affinity between this interlude and the preceding act is obvious. 
It is intended to justify the king’s protest against the false righteousness of 
his enemies, and to present the moral visually. 

The fifth act begins with a conversation between an English nobleman and 
the envoy of the Elector Palatine. All attempts to stay the hand of the 
regicides have failed. The mob is already assembled around the scaffold. 
Some are dismayed, others frightened, while a few look up to Heaven as if 
expecting God to intervene. In the final scene we see the execution. An 
epilogue follows this last act. The ghosts of the murdered monarchs call for 
Vengeance until she appears in person. She describes the frightful retribution 
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which Britain must suffer. Dissension, civil war, plague, famine and fire 
will ravage that wretched country ‘wo es sich reuend nicht in Thrinen gantz 
verteufft’. This is a climax to a series of interludes which demonstrate with 
variations, but in a steady crescendo, the enormity of the crime committed 
not only against the king but against God Himself. 

The first chorus, we remember, claimed that the regicide was a flagrant 
denial of the divine authority delegated to the king. In the second Nature 
herself rebelled against the ‘unnatural’ happenings in England. The conse- 
quence of these could only be further disaster. The third chorus disposed 
of the pretext that the king’s death was essential to the welfare of the people. 
The fourth exposed the hypocrisy of those factions who pretended that the 
king was an enemy of religion. The epilogue brought the certainty of 
divine vengeance. 

Throughout the drama, then, plot and chorus are closely interwoven to 
a definite pattern. Any drastic alteration to the work would probably 
compromise its form. This is precisely what happened. 

When Gryphius revised the drama, he put a new act at the beginning and 
combined the second and third acts of (A) to form a new act — the third 
in (B). The first chorus which in (A) followed Act I, precedes it in (B) as it 
comes after the new first act. The second chorus in (A) now also precedes the 
act which it originally followed. The position of the two remaining choruses 
was not altered. Thus Gryph’s procedure in enlarging his drama destroyed 
the inner unity of chorus and plot. Moreover the dialogue between Strafford 
and Laud which is essentially an exposition scene, is out of place in Act 2 
of (B). 

Apart from this arbitrary rearrangement and the addition of a group of 
conspiracy scenes rendered necessary by the new act, the major alterations in 
the revision are: the remarkable interchange of the roles of Cromwell and 
Fairfax, the new scene with Poleh and some sixty-five new lines about the 
last minutes of the king in Act 5. We shall consider these and their signific- 
ance in turn. 

Gryphius, in his notes to (B) gives the three main sources for the new first 
act and the conspiracy scenes. They are: Bisaccioni’s Historia delle Guerre 
Civili di questi ultimi Tempi (Venice, 1655); Philipp von Zesen’s Die 
verschmahete/doch wieder erhéhete Majestaht; das ist/kurtzer Entwurf der 
Begdbniisse Karls des Zweiten etc. (Amsterdam, 1661); and a pamphlet 
published anonymously entitled Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Coelum adver- 
sus Parricidas Anglicanos (Hague, 1652). The identity of the author has 
since been established, viz. Petrus Molinaeus (du Moulin), a courtier and 
chaplain at the courts of Charles I and II. Gryphius tells us that the idea for 
the conversation between Fairfax and his wife which constitutes most of the 


new act, came from a reading of Bisaccioni’s work. In this scene Lady | 
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Fairfax, a new character in (B), persuades her husband to attempt to save the 
king. In other words, Gryphius introduces a counterplot. It is hardly neces- 
sary to emphasize that the poet had here material with immense dramatic 
potential. But his handling of it is so inept that he succeeds in arousing 
nothing more than a lukewarm interest in the conspiracy. The king does not 
participate in the intrigue, and even if this were to be justified on the grounds 
that it conforms to historical fact, we are still dissatisfied with the half- 
hearted manner of the conspirators. The counterplot, it is true, introduces 
the drama, but after the third scene of Act 1 we lose sight of it until the 
third act. At the beginning of this act Fairfax promises his wife that the king 
will be free within twenty-four hours, but gives no inkling of his plans; the 
audience is not taken into his confidence and is consequently given very little 
to look forward to. Moreover Gryphius does not dramatize the conversation 
between the two colonels and Lady Fairfax in which she persuades them to 
join the intrigue — another neglected opportunity. In the second scene of 
Act 3 Hugo Peter has his suspicions that Fairfax is no longer a dependable 
Parliamentarian, but Hacker, another regicide, reassures him and the matter 
is dropped. In the next two scenes Fairfax and his colonels are so wary of 
each other that we cannot seriously believe the plot will be successful. Fair- 
fax engages in a verbal duel with Cromwell which is lengthy but indecisive. 
His feeble defence of the royal prisoner is no match for the intransigeance of 
a Cromwell or the fanatical hatred of a Peter. Now we lose sight of the plan 
to liberate the king until the end of the fourth act when we hear that Fairfax 
has gone to Westminster to plead for a postponement of the execution. In 
the first scene of Act 5 we are told that a deputation of army officers has 
presented the king with proposals for his release, and that the prisoner has 
declined to consider them. With the refusal of the central figure to co- 
operate, the plot becomes abortive and our interest in it evaporates. 

The second major amendment in (B) concerns the roles of Fairfax and 
Cromwell. The inclusion of the counterplot in (B) made a revision of the 
two parts necessary because in (A) Fairfax had been the more violent 
opponent of the king, whereas now in (B) he has undertaken to liberate him. 
The new situation seems to have presented no serious problem for Gryphius: 
he simply interchanges the two roles so that now Fairfax has the lines which 
in (A) had been Cromwell’s.*’ This very remarkable procedure is significant 
inasmuch as it reveals unmistakably the poet’s attitude to characterization in 
his tragedies. It demonstrates that in his view the only character of import- 
ance was the martyr hero (and even he is not a ‘character’ in the modern 
sense of the word). The others interested him solely in their relationship to 


 Palm’s interpretation is erroneous: (A. Gryphius Trauerspiele. Herausgegeben von H. Palm, Bibl. d. 
Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, Tiibingen, 1882, Bd. 162, p. 405, note 2). He wrote: ‘Die Worte des Dialogs 
sind in (A) falschlich gerade der entgegengesetzten Person beigelegt, offenbar mit Unrecht’, and assumed 
that the interchange of roles was the result of a misprint in (A). 
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the central figure. With the exception of Chach Abas and Cardenio, Gryph’s 


characters are not problematical — and neither of these two is the hero. It 
was certainly not the poet’s intention to endow Fairfax and Cromwell with 
any human interest as individuals; in themselves they meant nothing to him. 
(One cannot help speculating on what Shakespeare would have made of 
these two.) 

Lady Fairfax, whom Gryphius felt obliged to introduce in (B), is an un- 
convincing figure sketched by an unwilling hand. We do get glimpses of a 
self-willed personality, but she is kept very much in the background. She 
is no Lady Macbeth nor a Machtiweib in the Lohenstein manner. Gryphius 
was no more tempted by this figure to indulge in psychological portraiture 
than he was to exploit the dramatic possibilities in the counterplot. 

The Poleh interlude in (B) is pregnant with interest. “Poleh’ is a pseu- 
donym for one of the regicides. He comes on stage in the fifth act: ‘rasend 
mit halb zurissenen Kleidern und einem Stock in der Hand auff den Schau- 
platz gelauffen’.' In his fevered imagination he sees first the quartering of 
Peters and Hewlett, then the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw 
hanging from the gallows, and finally the coronation of Charles II. When 
he tries to leave the stage, the ghosts of Laud and Wentworth prevent him. 
Each of these hallucinations is represented backstage in full view of the 
audience: ‘Unter disen Worten 6ftnet sich der innere Schau-Platz’; as each 
vision disappears ‘Der Schau-Platz schleust sich’. The stage directions are 
important in so far as they indicate the type of stage which Gryphius had in 
mind. This was the stage in use at the Protestant Gymnasien, on which 
the poet himself had acted in his schooldays. It was divided into two parts 
by a curtain known variously as the Zwischenvorhang, Mittelgardine, innere 
Gardine, innere Tapete, and Teppich, or by a movable partition (Schubrah- 
men) which could be plain or decorated. In general, front stage were 
enacted those scenes where the characters were small in number and the 
stage properties limited. The partition or curtain was drawn back or raised 
to bring the backstage (inneren Schauplatz) into use for the more ambitious 
scenes, viz.— council meetings, coronations, torture chambers and executions. 
The advantage of this dual stage was twofold; first of all the scene backstage 
could be transformed without any interruption in the performance of the 
drama, and secondly the effect of a sudden change in the mise-en-scéne could 
easily be achieved. 

The Poleh scene in Stiuardus illustrates the function of the curtain in the 
Verwandlungsbiihne more clearly than any other in Gryph’s work, although 
this is by no means an isolated instance in his dramas of a sudden transforma- 


1In his note Gryphius wrote: ‘Wer diser sey/ist vilen unverborgen. Ich schone noch des eigenen 
Namens. Er hat bereits sich selbst abgestrafft /und seinen Richter erlitten.’ If this refers to a regicide who 
put an end to his own life, Gryphius may well have had in mind John Venn who died in 1650, according 
to Royalist reports, by his own hand. 
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tion on the stage. The numerous stage directions, too, show how distinctly 
the poet visualized this scene, and gives the lie to those who would dismiss 
his work as Buchdrama. Even Poleh’s gestures are prescribed. 

There are, it seems to me, three factors principally responsible for the 
addition of this scene in (B). First of all, now that he was informed of the 
fate of at least some of the regicides, Gryphius felt he could not miss the 
opportunity of demonstrating visually, and within the framework of the 
drama, his conviction that injustice must be atoned for. Secondly, we have 
here evidence of the poet’s lifelong obsession with the problem of Time. 
The past, present and future are fused together, thus representing a profound 
need of this brocding Silesian who had not a little in common with the 
English metaphysical poets. Thirdly, it is characteristic of the development 
of Gryph’s dramatic technique from Leo Arminius to Papinianus that 
(B) should show an advance on (A) in the representation of ceremonial and 
horror scenes. (The author certainly had in mind the engravings in Zesen’s 
book when he decided on the detail in Poleh’s hallucinations. Zesen shows 
the hanging and quartering of a number of regicides, and the heads of 
Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton on poles). The suggestion that the Poleh 
interlude is reminiscent of Shakespeare is surely well-founded.’ Poleh 
appears with clothes disarranged, as Hamlet did before Ophelia, although 
his madness is not feigned. The dumb show backstage also reminds us of 
Hamlet; on the other hand this device was well known on the English stage 
at the time. 

When Gryphius returned to his native Silesia in 1647 after completing his 
grand tour, he married and settled down there. We know that between 
1658 and 1660 German Wandertruppen — successors of the English Komé- 
dianten — were in the district (Breslau and Glogau). Like their English 
colleagues, these strolling players saw to it that their performances were 
lively if not sensational. They gave their audiences what they clamoured 
for — visible drama. Now it was just this aspect of Gryph’s technique which 
assumed more importance in his last dramas Papinianus (1659) and the later 
version of Stuardus. The poet’s own pronouncement on the subject is 
significant: “Mir wiirde unschwer gefallen seyn dem K6nige eine andere 
Rede anzudichten; oder seine eigene kiirtzer einzuzihen/oder auch gar/ 
wie sonsten in den Traur-Spilen gebriuchlich/ dises alles durch einen Boten 
vorzubringen: Ich habe aber davor gehalten/man kénne diess bluttige Jam- 
mer-Spil nicht beweglicher abbilden/als wenn man disen abgekranckten 
Fiirsten/also dem Zuseher und Leser vorstellete/wie er sich selbst mit seinen 
eigenen Farben aussgestrichen/in dem Anblick des Todes/da alle Schmincke 
und Gleissnerey ein Ende nimt/und als Dunst verschwindet.’ (Carolus Stuar- 
dus, note to Act 5, |. 285 in (B)). There is in these words an avowed break 


1 Paul Stachel: ‘Seneca und das deutsche Renaissancedrama’ (Palaestra, Bd. 46, Berlin, 1907), p. 250. 
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with the classical tradition of merely reporting major events on the stage, and 
an acceptance of the principle applied by the Wanderbiihne, viz.— that all 
important incidents should be represented in full view of the audience. The 
Poleh interlude, one of the last scenes Gryphius ever composed, is based on 
this principle, and illustrates his dramatic art at its best. 

The question remains: what induced Gryphius in the first place to under- 
take a revision of the drama? There were, I think, two main considerations. 
The first was historical accuracy. Gryphius was a man of great erudition and 
highly respected as such in an age famous for its polyhistorians. In his 
tragedies he developed the practice of adding extensive notes, not to display 
his knowledge, but ‘umb dar zu thun/dass ich ohne erhebliche Ursache und 
genugsame Nachrichten eines und andere nicht gesetzet’. All his tragedies 
were written around historical events and persons. Even Cardenio und 
Celinde, as the author tells us in his preface, was based on an account 
‘welche man mir in Italien vor eine wahrhaffte Geschichte mitgetheilet’. 
Gryphius was, in fact, convinced that a definite relationship existed between 
world events and higher truths. This is one explanation of the allegorical 
form in his tragedies. Now Carolus Stuardus differed from the remainder 
of Gryph’s tragedies, and indeed from the traditional practice in serious 
drama, inasmuch as it dealt with contemporary personalities and events. 
Obviously a craftsman like Gryphius, who laid great store by historical 
accuracy, would consider that this drama required particularly close atten- 
tion. Consequently when new publications brought fresh evidence to his 
notice, the scholar poet felt obliged to ‘improve’ this work by including in it 
the latest known facts. 

It has been suggested that Gryphius revised his drama solely on aesthetic 
grounds. While unable to agree with this view, I think it probable that the 
poet was conscious of the limitations of (A) as drama, that he realized it had 
less action than his other tragedies, although none of these is distinguished by 
a lively plot. If Gryphius was indeed prompted by aesthetic considerations 
to rearrange the work, the operation was a disastrous failure. In (A) the 
drama had at least a definite inner form which was outrageously mutilated 
in (B). The handling of the counterplot in (B) is so clumsy that we are 
compelled to conclude the author did not regard it as a means of enhancing 
the aesthetic quality of his work. What he did see in the conspiracy was 
material of value to the didactic purpose behind the tragedy. This brings us to 
the second factor which seems to me to have induced Gryphius to revise 


(A). 


1 | do, however, see in the final shape of the drama in (B) the effect of that tendency to exaggeration 
which in literature and the visual arts increased as the period of the baroque approached its climax. Asa 
result of the changes incorporated in (B) the contours of the drama are distended in parts, especially at the 
centre. The third act, one of the shortest in (A), appears enormously inflated in (B), reminding one of the 
spacious cupola near the centre of the baroque church. 
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In all three of his martyr tragedies the conduct of the central figure is of 
paramount importance. Catharina, Carolus and Papinianus embody the 
vanitas conviction which dominated Gryph’s Weltanschauung and provided 
the spiritual impetus to his dramas and lyrics. They are convinced that 
mortal existence is of no absolute value. At the commencement of the 
dramas they have virtually severed all connections with the world; they 
exist in a state of insulation, untouched by the passions and vices of their 
environment. As J. E. Schlegel aptly remarked, Gryph’s heroes appear to 
have been made in Heaven. Catharina von Georgien is 


Gleich einer Ceder die von tollem Nord bekriget, 
Mit Felsenfesten Stamme siget. 


Papinianus is ‘ein bestindig Haus’. “Standhafftigkeit’ and ‘Unverzagtheit’ in 
the face of human malevolence and physical torment are the essential quali- 
tics of Gryph’s martyr heroes. Carolus Stuardus is no exception. He ex- 
patiates in endless monologues on the events and motives which have led to 
the present situation, comparing his fate (as did Charles 1) with that of Christ; 
but not even the parting from his children can shake his resolve to exchange 
his worldly crown for the ‘immarcessible crown of glory’. When Gryphius 
read in Zesen’s book of the king’s refusal to sanction the last minute plan to 
liberate him, he most certainly saw in this account a means of emphasizing 
still further the unequivocal attitude of his hero to this world and his rigid 
determination to leave it forthwith: 


Kaum hat er diss Papir mit Unlust iibersehn 
Als er es von sich gab. 


There is no procrastination, no inner struggle. When the poet read in one of 
his new sources of the physical assault on the king by one of the mob (‘Er- 
schreckliche Leichtfertigkeit!’ is Gryph’s comment) he used the anecdote 
in (B) to underline the stoicism of his royal martyr: 


Ich schreck’/ein toller Bub spie in sein Angesicht 
Und blirrt ihn grimmig an. Er schwieg und acht es nicht. 


Incidents such as these which throw into relief the hero’s courageous bearing 
and his irrevocable decision to renounce this mortal life, were of great signi- 
ficance to the poet for the simple reason that in his view the tragedies stood 
or fell by the successful fulfilment of their moral-didactic function. 

In Gryph’s drama the behaviour and attitude of the martyr hero was the 
dominating factor. He represented that view of life, death and eternity which 
inspired all the author's poetry. He it was who proclaimed the moral of the 
drama and by his example showed men what they must do for the salvation 
of their souls. The moral transcended questions of form and technique. 
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Whatever changes were rendered necessary by Gryph’s decision to in- 
corporate the new historical evidence in a later edition of Carolus Stuardus, 
this much was certain: the king would remain steadfast in his determination 
to renounce the world. The form of the drama might be seriously com- 
promised by the revision, the technique reveal new flaws, but Gryphius 
could allow nothing to destroy the consistency of the central figure. 
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FRAUENLOB — PROFILE OF A LATE MEDIEVAL POET 
BY M. O’C. WALSHE 


One of the most remarkable writers of that relatively neglected period of 
German literature, the late Middle Ages, was Heinrich von Meissen, other- 
wise known as Frauenlob (ca. 1260-1318). Though his talents — other than 
that of self-advertisement — were slighter than he himself believed, his 
personality was a vigorous one and he exerted a marked influence on his 
contemporaries at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a 
critical point when the great classical age of Middle High German literature 
had just come to an end and the culture of the towns was in process of 
superseding that of the knightly caste. The change from the transcendent 
idealism and aristocratic splendour of the thirteenth century to the busy 
workaday world of the fourteenth was profound, and it is not surprising 
that the moment of transition should throw up at least one colourful 
figure in which some of the contradictions of the epoch should be made 
manifest. 

What are the outstanding characteristics of late medieval literature? The 
most striking, by contrast with what had gone before, would seem to be a 
decline in the sense of form, a preference for prose instead of verse, a general 
descent from the heights of idealism to the plains and foothills of practical 
common sense and utility. Mass-production, in fact, instead of ivory towers. 
Such is the first impression; closer inspection reveals three outstanding fea- 
tures which enliven the dull level of philistinism. They are not radically new 
tendencies, but rather the development of previously existing trends to the 
point where they become characteristic of the new age. For want of better 
labels we may call them the tendency towards learnedness, mysticism and 
obscenity. The first two are, as often as not, mere Ersatz products rather 
than the real thing, and often fuse together in the form of mystification. The 
third, which is much more of an innovation, is usually as large as life and 
at least twice as natural! It is, in fact, one aspect of the principal negative 
distinguishing-mark of the new period: the absence of restraint, the virtua] 
disappearance of the cardinal courtly virtue of maze. 

Heinrich von Meissen displays, in varying degree, all these characteristics, 
both positive and negative. If his learnedness and mysticism are both some- 
what spurious, his obscenity is veiled and stylized in a manner which is not 
altogether characteristic of the succeeding period. In this respect, at least, 
he is still a child of the thirteenth century. We can be grateful for small 
mercies. The general picture which his works present is certainly remark- 
able, so much so that nineteenth-century scholars like Docen and Miillenhoft 
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were seriously convinced that he was mad, an attitude which L. Pfannmiiller, 
who edited his Marienleich in 1913, seemed more than half inclined to share! 
Recent research, and not least recent psychological research, has contributed 
to the forming of a juster evaluation. Deeper analysis would probably 
require the use of Jungian analytical psychology — but this will not be 
attempted here. 

Our author was born at Meissen some time after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and died at Mainz, where he had established a school for 
singers, in 1318. Legend has it that he was carried to his burial-place by 
ladies out of gratitude for his praise of them, whence his appellation Frauenlob 
(he had defended the title of lady, frowe, against that of woman, wip, in a 
poetic debate with the smith Barthel Regenbogen, and in opposition to the 
well-known attitude of Walther von der Vogelweide). But his pen-name 
is more likely to refer to his poems in praise of the Virgin. He himself 
certainly had no doubts about his own importance in the literary world, 
and was engagingly free from inhibitions about saying so. According to 
him, the song of Reinmar, Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walther von der 
Vogelweide was mere foam and scum, while his song came tiz kezzels 
grunde — from the cauldron’s depths. Despite this he was not above borrow- 
ing from those he disparaged, and plagiarized, for instance, Walther’s 
famous poem Ich saz uf eime steine, while his very self-assertive pose owes 
more than a little to Wolfram von Eschenbach’s example. His own model 
and literary hero was Konrad von Wiirzburg, to whom he paid tribute in 
an elegy of florid — and skilful — preciosity. That model in turn derives by 
exaggeration from Gottfried von Strassburg, but the influence of Wolfram 
is by no means lacking, and indeed one of the characteristic features of many 
writers of the period is precisely the combination of influences from the two 
great writers of the courtly epoch, so that in Frauenlob and others they seem 
almost to lie enshrined side by side just as the two great political rivals of 
their age, Philip of Swabia and Otto of Poitou, lie peacefully enshrined side 
by side in the crypt of Speyer cathedral. On the other hand the limpid 
clarity of Hartmann von Aue had no attraction for Frauenlob and his 
followers. 

On the formal side, Wolfram’s invention of the Titurel stanza had far- 


reaching effects indeed, for even in the late fifteenth century we find Ulrich | 
Fiietrer using it for his Buch der Abenteuer, though the most striking result | 


was the so-called Younger Titurel, in which the Bavarian Albrecht combined 
the matter of Parzival with the manner of Titurel and added thereto a double 
dose of Wolframian mystification, finally fathering the whole lot on 
Wolfram himself and creating a work which, despite its appalling prolixity, 
is in fact much better than its reputation. Albrecht and Frauenlob were in 


many ways kindred spirits. Viewed at the lowest level, it would be possible | 
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to say that both had a strong talent for making a virtue of necessity, since the 
difficult metrical forms they adopted compelled them to twist and distort 
the language and seek for unusual rimes, which in its turn stimulated their 
fertile imagination into exploring unexpected by-paths of fantasy. Tech- 
nique is always a support for talent, here it is an active spur. The usual poetic 
theory of the period tended to be that art was something which could be 
acquired by study, just as in the days of the Niirnberger Trichter. Frauenlob 
himself certainly held this view, and we can also see, perhaps, that his was 
precisely one of those talents that lend themselves to such a view. His 
imagination proceeded by what we should now call free association. One 
rime conditioned another, and if this produced a bizarre picture, this in its 
turn was allowed to lead on to another picture, whereupon the compulsion 
of rime and metre led to a fresh repetition of the whole process, the result 
being a slightly dream-like succession of images, in which the restraining 
hand of Frou Maze was conspicuous by its absence. The conscious control 
came from the filling of a prescribed and difficult form, and the underlying 
assumption was that the invention of this type of form could be taught, and 
that all that was then needed for the practice of the poetic art was a sufficient 
fund of general learning for the poet to draw on. The result is an art-form 
which impresses at least by its difficulty. We may not much like it, but we 
are bound to confess that Frauenlob was good at doing it. 

The quintessence of Frauenlob is to be found in his Marienleich, or Lay of 
Our Lady. This contains something of all the three features characteristic 
of the period, though it must be confessed that the learning is not profound 
and the mysticism is factitious, while the obscenity has a quite special flavour 
of its own, consisting of a skilful skating on thin ice in a manner which, at 
its best, may even recall Wieland. The thin ice is that of near-blasphemy as 
much as that of near-obscenity, and some of the intended relish certainly 
comes from this source — a phenomenon not without parallel in medieval 
literature, even in the classical period. Thus in section X of the Marienleich 
Mary appears in the first person and narrates the visitation of the Holy Ghost 
in terms of a seduction in scarcely veiled language (though the author care- 
fully covers himseif with a prolific use of biblical quotations), creating an 
atmosphere not unlike that of Walther’s Under der linden. But of course the 
fourteenth century soon became used to far stronger meat than this. 

If many modern scholars considered Frauenlob mad, he gained at least 
one admirer in the nineteenth century — in America, where his Marienleich 
was actually translated, with a respectful dedication to Longfellow, by A. E. 
Kroeger, a poet who had previously tried his hand at several other Middle 
High German works, in 1877. Kroeger was enthusiastic about Frauenlob, 
and succeeded in producing an effective rendering of the poem, of which 
the final stanza may be quoted: 
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(Gen berge klimmen nach ir nar die geize: 
durch daz min har ich dar geleichen heize: | 
der himel hoehe han ich tiberklummen. 


mich hat diu gotheit mit ir maht s6 meisterlich durchswummen, etc.) 


Up climbs the goat for her day’s fare the mountain; 

Like her my hair! So fair ’t shows in the fountain. 

Through me has swum with all His might most masterly my God-Lover! 

The heights of heaven I have now climbed over! 

O’er alps of hardest hearts I readily now can climb; | 

And with the soul I do my sweetheart’s wish all time: | 

"Tis I, wise Noah’s thronely ark, that tender 

Of shelter from mens’ sins’ great flood to that strong man did render! 

"Tween mankind and their God stood I, in th’ very midst, nor faltered to the 
end e’er. 

The Father He embraces me, the Son lies hidden in my casket slender. 


Deep Red of Ruby gave He me with Simeon’s sword uplifted; 

The Emerald wore I chastily; 

The Sapphire gleamed brightly on me; 

The Adamas of man’s hard curse was broken by the Savior’s blood — thus 
He in me drifted. 

The victory’s Jasper’s, who this blood shed for us, 

That warrior good o'er flood of misery bore us. 

He burns with pure love of Berillas fairly; 

The heart of darkstreaked Jachandin grows now sunlike rarely. 

His Topazying came to me in pure desire; 

Then Calcedoned I in modesty's white fire; 

Thus fruitful shame did deck with Amethists my attire. 

Lo, pleasure’s Chrysolites swept lightly o’er me, | 

When from my soul the inborn dark was lifted right before me; 

Oh sweetest theft that mantle was; the thieving watchmen to my love then 








bore me. | 
Thus humanly divine I grew, divinely human; this did he and more me. | 
Rejoice ye then, rejoice; behold my balmtree-blossom! | 


I each full wish’s spicy scent! 

My sweet pomegranate won and spent 

Rare balm of comfort on you all; hence in pure splendor shall you shine— | 
pearls on God’s own bosom. | 
If Frauenlob’s learning was neither systematic nor accurate, it was more | 

than enough to impress the man in the strect of his time. By founding his | 

school of singing at Mainz, he established for himself the reputation of a 

master. The original Meistersinger were not so called because they were 

master-shoemakers or tanners, but because they claimed mastery in learning; 

they were in fact Masters of Arts, or at least of an Art, and Art, as we saw, 
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was something that could be taught. True, it was disputed, even in the 
Middle Ages, whether there was not an element in art which was beyond 
the power of instruction to evoke, something derived, in fact, from God's 
grace, but this was perhaps an inheritance from the aristocratic thirteenth 
century tradition, and the more democratic view of the fourteenth century 
was that equal opportunities and application would yield at least approxi- 
mately equal results. The purpose of the Meistersingschulen was to produce 
those results, and the curious fossilization which soon overcame this style 
of writing is merely an outward reflection of the process whereby Masters 
of Arts gradually developed into, or were replaced by, Master Shoemakers 
turning out well-made and solid slabs of poetry when they were not making 
shoes. Odd as it seems, these schools must have supplied a real spiritual need, 
for the last of them survived till a time within living memory. A queer but 
impressive tribute to a queer but somehow impressive poet. . . . 





THE DRAMA OF BERTOLT BRECHT 


BY Huco F. GARTEN 


IT is interesting to note that the two outstanding German dramatists of today, 
Carl Zuckmayer and Bertolt Brecht, came into prominence in the pre- 
Hitler era. Both opposed the rise of the new Nationalism which eventually 
led to Nazism, both went into exile in 1933 and spent the war years in the 
United States, and, soon after the war, both returned to Germany to assume, 
almost at once, a leading position in the theatre. But there the parallel ends. 
For today each represents one side of the divided Germany — Zuckmayer 
the West, and Brecht the East, although their works have so far been played 
on both sides of the Curtain. While Zuckmayer, in his vital, realistic plays 
and historical dramas, remained within the limits of the naturalistic or 
romantic theatre, thus carrying on the traditional forms of the German 
drama, Brecht was almost from the outset, both in form and in spirit, a 
revolutionary. Today he is no doubt the most important German figure in 
the contemporary theatre. 

Both as a playwright and as a man, Bertolt Brecht is a highly controversial 
personality. It might be said that there are really two Brechts — the poet and 
the dogmatist. These two cannot, of course, be separated. His whole work, 
particularly in its later phase, is coloured by a theoretical dogma. This 
dogma is imposed on his work from the outside, indeed, it is often at 
variance with it, diminishing, to a certain extent, its artistic value. I shall 
try to trace this process in greater detail, keeping aloof, as far as possible, 
from the political controversy raised by the very nature of his work. 

Bert Brecht — or Bertolt Brecht, as he calls himself now — was born in 
Augsburg in 1898. His earliest publications were a cycle Augsburger Sonette 
and a drama Baal (1922). This play shows all the defects of immaturity and 
is strongly influenced by Sturm und Drang: a haphazard sequence of short 
scenes, centered around one leading character, called Baal, a drunkard, tramp 
and poet. The whole thing is a glorification of crude joie de vivre, with an, 
added lyrical quality: the sky, the wind, and the moon run through it; there 
is a touch in it of J. M. R. Lenz, of Grabbe, Georg Biichner and, perhaps, 
of Wedekind. The essence of the play is expressed in the Ballade vom grossen 
Gotte Baal which introduces it, and indeed, the whole drama is no more than 
a scenic ballad. There is no trace as yet of any revolutionary attitude, except 
perhaps in a partiality for the lowest strata of society, an all-pervading 
épatez le bourgeois. 

The same applies to Brecht’s next play, Trommeln in der Nacht. This, how- 
ever, has a contemporary background, the Communist rising in Berlin 
(known as ‘Spartakus’) in the winter of 1919. Even here, the author sides 
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in no way with the revolution. He describes it as the desperate revolt of the 
soldiers who have returned from the war and find themselves unwanted in 
a changed and complacent world. It is a typical Heimkehrer play, characteris- 
tic of the immediate post-war period. The hero, Andreas Kragler, who has 
been reported dead, returns after four years of captivity. His home-coming 
has a strange unreality; he finds his girl engaged to another man, and feels 
himself to be a ghost, an intruder who has lost touch with the world. He 
oins the rebels, not from a feeling of enthusiasm, but out of despair. ‘I am 
a corpse. You can have it!’ The play closes on a note of resignation. The 
soldier turns his back on the revolution and ‘goes home’ with his girl who 
has come back to him. This renunciation is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering the direction the author took subsequently. Yet the germ of his 
development is latent in his early play: the Spartakus rising is conceived as 
an upheaval of that part of the proletariat which felt itself cheated of the 
fruits of the 1918 Revolution. The ‘drums in the night’ beat a stirring chal- 
lenge to the existing social order. As with Baal, the essence of the play is 
expressed in a ballad, the Ballade vom toten Soldaten — perhaps Brecht’s best 
known poem. The introductory note indicates a vital trend of Brecht’s 
style of stage-production. This trend may be defined as a deliberate dis- 
illusionment of the stage. “Behind the six feet high cardboard screens which 
represent the walls of a room’, he writes, ‘the town is depicted in a child-like 
manner. A few seconds before each of Kragler’s entries, the moon glows red 
.. . We recommend that a few inscriptions should be posted up such as: 
“Don’t stare so romantically!” etc...’ In short, the theatre no longer claims 
to reflect reality; it is studiously ‘debunked’. 

Brecht’s two following plays, Im Dickicht der Stdadte and Mann ist Mann 
(both published in 1927), may be regarded as further steps on the way from 
his early to his mature style. Their setting — Chicago and India respectively— 
point to an important characteristic of his later works: a predilection for the 
non-European scene, in particular for the Anglo-Saxon countries and people. 
With very few exceptions, none of his later plays are set in Germany. More- 
over, the comedy Mann ist Mann for the first time introduces ‘songs’ (Brecht 
always uses the English term) as culminating points of the action. The story 
is told in the manner of a parable: a humble porter, on his way to buy a 
fish in the market-place, is kidnapped by some soldiers and persuaded to 
take the place of one of their comrades at the roll-call. In the course of his 
transformation into a soldier, he loses, step by step, his individuality, disowns 
his wife and his very name, and eventually becomes a mere number, a ‘human 
fighting-machine’. The gist of the play is contained in the words of one of 
the soldiers: ‘One man is like another. Man is Man.’ 

Although I am dealing here mainly with the dramatic work of Bertolt 
Brecht the picture of this first phase in his career would not be complete 
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without taking into account his volume of poems published under the title 
Die Hauspostille. The very name is, of course, a downright parody. For this 
collection of vehement ballads, songs and lyrics ridicules the homely, 
domestic title. This is evident in the introductory “Guide for the use of the 
various Lessons’ which begins as follows: “This Postille is designed for the 
use of the reader. It must not be devoured without discrimination. The 
First Lesson addresses itself directly to the reader’s feelings. It is advisable 
not to read too much of it at one go. Moreover, only quite sane people 
should make use of this lesson designed for the feelings . . .’, etc. The basic 
mood of these lyrics is identical with that of the early plays: cynical nihilism 
suffused with ballad-like lyricism, often of great poetical beauty; a predilec- 
tion for the outcasts of society, for harlots, tramps, adventurers; and a roman- 
tic bias for the exotic. The Hauspostille provides an inexhaustible source of 
Brecht’s lyrics, it points back to Baal and Trommeln in der Nacht, and ahead 
to the Dreigroschenoper and Mah gonny. Even one of his most recent plays, 
Mutter Courage, draws on some of its songs. 

In 1928, Brecht made his greatest hit with the Dreigroschenoper. As is well 
known, this work is based on John Gay's Beggar's Opera, and some of its 
lyrics derive from Francois Villon. Yet it is essentially an original work. 
In the Dreigroschenoper Brecht attained maturity. He transformed the com- 
paratively harmless parody of Handel operas into a scathing satire which 
attacks capitalistic society from an obviously Marxist standpoint. The 
beggars who in the original ballad opera are merely a picturesque and comic 
adjunct, have in Brecht’s version a pungent topical significance. It is in the 
‘songs’ that the revolutionary momentum of the play is most poignantly 
expressed. In accordance with the Marxist doctrine, the prime factors of 
social life are seen in the economic conditions, while moral and religious 
concepts are mere ‘ideologies’ which serve the interests of the well-to-do: 


Erst kommt das Fressen, dann kommt die Moral. 
Erst muss es méglich sein auch armen Leuten, 
Vom grossen Brotlaib sich ihr Teil zu schneiden. 


(First comes feeding, then morality 
First also the poor must be able 
to cut themselves a slice of the large loaf.) 


As Bertolt Brecht applies his peculiar dramatic technique for the first 
time in the Dreigroschenoper, it may serve as a point of departure to trace the 
aesthetic theories which from then onward underlie all his works. Brecht 
calls the new form of drama he aims at the ‘epic’ theatre, in contrast to the 
‘dramatic’ or ‘dynamic’ theatre which has held the stage since Shakespeare’s 
day. He turns against the traditional form of drama, with its exposition, 
culminating point and dénouement, and replaces it by a loose sequence of 
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scenes, each of these scenes being ‘a play within the play’. In order to accen- 
tuate its independence, he introduces each scene with a title suited to the 
character of the play, in the style of a chronicle, a ballad, or a newspaper 
notice. Moreover, he consciously aims at the “disillusionment of the stage’: 
he demands half-drop curtains or screens which leave the mechanism of the 
stage exposed to the audience. The sun and the moon are to be lowered on 
strings and their ‘metal quality’ must be recognizable. At various points in 
the action, the general implications of the plot are emphasized by means of 
posters, projections and direct apostrophe of the audience by the actors. At 
the same time, a new style of acting is required. The actor must not put 
himself or the audience ‘into a trance’, he must not identify himself with 
his part, but he must stand outside it, demonstrating the part as it were. 
Brecht has elucidated this by an illuminating example. In an essay The Street 
Scene he sets up a ‘standard model of the epic theatre’. To illustrate his point 
he takes a traffic accident at which the eyewitnesses demonstrate to a crowd 
of onlookers how the accident occurred. In doing this, they do not identify 
themselves with the people involved, they merely ‘demonstrate the behaviour 
of the driver or the injured person so that the bystanders can form a picture’. 
The whole performance thus has a definite purpose, namely, to make the 
onlookers reach a certain conclusion. This implies a different attitude of the 
spectator towards the performance. Instead of ‘being spell-bound’ or 
emotionally roused, as is the case in the traditional theatre, he must follow 
the action cool-headedly, he must take sides and reach a rational conclusion. 
According to Brecht, there is no such thing as an ‘impartial theatre’; the 
theatre always serves, even where it appears to be impartial, the interests of 
‘the ruling classes’. 

These aesthetic theories clearly indicate the political and historical stand- 
point from which Brecht criticizes bourgeois society. He seems to have 
reached the final stage of the era which began with Lessing and Schiller. 
The rise of bourgeois society was accompanied, in the realm of ideas, by 
humanism, idealism, the belief in the equality and brotherhood of men. 
Brecht sets out to show these concepts up as hypocrisy; he plays the part of 
Figaro who in a similar way unmasked the aristocratic society from the point 
of view of the oppressed. In all Brecht’s plays, it is the oppressed, the poor 
and humble who, with their common sense or their cynicism, expose the 
ruling class. One of them is Peachum, the beggar king, in the Dreigroschen- 
oper; another the humble porter Galy Gay in Mann ist Mann, and these are 
followed by a long procession of similar types, down to the full-blooded 
heroine of one of his more recent plays, Mother Courage. However, these 
humble people are by no means idealists, as opposed to the wicked capitalists. 
On the contrary, they surpass them in cunning and cynical rapacity. Brecht’s 
world is thus, at a first glance, one of bitter cynicism, of hatred and merciless- 
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ness. “Man does not help his fellow-man’ — this is the fundamental idea 
underlying his entire work. We find it most clearly expressed in a song in 
one of his short plays, Die Ausnahme und die Regel: 


The rule is: an eye for an eye. 

The fool waits for the exception. 

The clever man does not expect 

his enemy to give him drink. 

In the system they have made 

Being human is an exception. 

So he who shows himself to be human 
must bear the consequences. 


Evidently Brecht’s pessimism is not unconditional. It is the man-made 
‘system’ which is to blame for man’s inhumanity. It is merely necessary to 
change the system in order to bring out the good in human nature. In short, 
Brecht only shows evil in order to point out a remedy. He believes that 
circumstances can be changed through reason. The final lines of the play 
quoted above are: 


You have seen and you have heard. 

Seen what is common and perpetually happening. 
But we entreat you: 

What is familiar consider strange, 

What is common, inexplicable, 

What is customary should astonish you, 

And the rule know for misuse, 

And where you recognize misuse 

Find a remedy! 


Here we have the basic philosophy implicit in Brecht’s writings. It is 
clearly stated for the first time in the Dreigroschenoper, which must be regarded 
as a turning-point in his development. So far he has never succeeded in 
reaching again the striking power and the popular appeal of that work. 
But he has, in several of his later plays, surpassed it in poetical substance and 
depth of thought. 

From about 1928 onward, it has not been easy to follow Brecht’s writings 
consistently since some are as yet unpublished while others have been pub- 
lished in several versions; the rest appeared in loosely bound volumes, pub- 
lished at irregular intervals. Their title, Versuche, stresses the experimental 
character of these publications. (So far, 11 issues have appeared, with an 
interruption of sixteen years between numbers 7 and 9). Each of these 
Versuche contains at random long and short plays, prose fragments, theoreti- 
cal essays and comments. Nothing could show Brecht’s ambiguity more 
clearly than this haphazard juxtaposition of substantial poetical works and 
casual, often inept essays and polemics. 
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A large amount of his dramatic work comes under the heading of Lehr- 
stiicke, or didactic plays. In fact, all of Brecht’s more mature works are 
Lehrstiicke — but in some the poetic substance, in others the doctrinal pur- 
pose, is predominant. The actual Lehrstiicke are throughout short plays, 
written for broadcasting, for schools or for political manifestations; in them 
a specific ‘lesson’ is propounded by means of a simple dramatic action. The 
first of these was the Badener Lehrstiick of 1929 which was followed by the 


Jasager, the Neinsager, Die Massnahme, Die Rundképfe und die Spitzkopfe, Die 


Horatier und die Kuratier, Die Ausnahme und die Regel, and others. The gist 
of all these plays which frequently take their themes from ancient Roman, 
Oriental or Japanese legend, is purely Marxist — usually a dialectical presenta- 
tion of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ conduct in a given situation or emergency. 

In a number of these plays, music is an important constituent; indeed, 
several plays form the bases of full-scale operas. Brecht found a congenial 
partner in the German composer Kurt Weill whose place was later taken 
by Hanns Eissler and Paul Dessau. The function of music, in Brecht’s work, 
is very different from that in traditional opera. It is not there for its own 
sake, or to ‘accompany or to ‘express emotions’. The songs of which it is 
mainly composed address themselves directly to the audience, summing 
up a particular dramatic situation or incident and drawing a general con- 
clusion from it. They are culminating points in the action. The Dreigro- 
schenoper, in which these principles were first fully applied, was followed by 
Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny which, in its original form, was merely 
a sequence of six loosely connected songs. 

The most important part of Brecht’s work, and the part which will pro- 
bably endure longest, consists of a number of full-length plays. The first 
of these which was, incidentally, the last play he wrote in Germany before 
his emigration, was Die heilige Johanna der Schlachthéfe. The scene of this 
drama is set in the Chicago slaughter houses in which the class-struggle 
between workers and capitalists is in full swing. The heroine is a young 
woman in the Salvation Army who mixes with the workers to preach the 
Gospel, and is inspired by a fervent belief in the superiority of spiritual over 
material values. Gradually, however, under the harassing impressions of 
poverty and unemployment, she comes to realize that the economic factors 
are all-important. In the end she lies dying, and contrasts her newly acquired 
knowledge with the Christian ethics: 


For nothing should be counted good than what 
truly helps, and nothing should be called honourable 
than what finally changes the world; it needs it. 
Then say that when leaving the world 

you have not merely been good, but leave behind 

a good world! 
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An important element of style in this drama, as in many others, consists 
in parody. E.g., the stockbrokers discuss their business transactions in 
classical blank verse; when Johanna dies, the final tableau from Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans is quoted literally; and in their concluding chorus, the 
capitalists adopt the metrical pattern of the final verses from Faust Second 
Part: 

Weh ihm, der je sie riefe, 
Die Unentbehrlichen, 

aber Begehrlichen, 

die nicht zu missenden, 

aber es wissenden 

Elemente der unteren Tiefe! 


(Woe to him who ever calleth them 
the indispensable 

yet covetous 

the unavoidable 

yet knowing 

elements of the lower depths!) 


This is, of course, not parody for its own sake, but contrived for the sole 
purpose of ‘unmasking’ and ridiculing the ‘bourgeois’ character of classical 
poetry. 

During his exile, which he spent first in Scandinavia, later in the United 
States, Brecht joined in the struggle against Fascism which, from his 
Marxist position, he identified with Capitalism. Nearly all his plays written 
during those years are set in the focal points of the world-wide struggle 
between Fascism and Marxism, as he understood it. There were his drama- 
tization of Gorky’s novel The Mother, from the early days of the Russian 
Revolution and Die Gewehre der Frau Carrar from the Spanish Civil War. 
The only work to attack German National Socialism directly was a sequence 
of short plays entitled Furcht und Elend des Dritten Reiches. More often than 
not, Brecht drew on existing literature, and in this he at times proved careless 
to the point of plagiarism. Yet however closely he may follow the original 
he always adapts it to his particular political purpose, impressing on it his 
unmistakable individuality. He strips it of any historical or local colour, any 
atmosphere, concentrating on the ‘behaviour of the characters’ and on the 
political and moral lesson to be drawn from it. In pursuing this course 
Brecht found an important source of inspiration in the Japanese and Chinese 
theatre whose stereotyped, formalized and unrealistic style of presentation 
conformed to his own ideals. His most significant adaptation is the play 
Der kaukasische Kreidekreis in which the ancient Chinese legend of the Chalk 
Circle is transferred to the Caucasus and given a social and revolutionary 
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point. The range of works he subjected to a similar treatment is extremely 
wide; it includes adaptations of Sophocles’ Antigone and Der Hofmeister by 
Lenz. 

After his return from exile to Germany, two dramatic works made a 
particularly deep impression on the German post-war theatre. One, a comedy 
in a Finnish setting, Herr Puntila und sein Knecht, has for its central characters 
a squire and his driver, exponents of the ruling and the oppressed classes in 
the true Marxist sense. The main point of the play is that the squire, Master 
Puntila, is alternately dead-drunk and sober; in his bouts of drunkenness, he 
shows himself to be humane and full of sympathy with the lot of those 
socially inferior to him; he makes friends with Matti, his driver, and goes 
as far as offering him his daughter in marriage. In his sober moments, how- 
ever, he relapses into being a ruthless, egotistic profiteer, in short, he reverts 
to the ‘normal’ state of a capitalist. 

The other work is a dramatic chronicle of the Thirty Years’ War, Mutter 
Courage und ihre Kinder, based on a story by Grimmelshausen. This extra- 
ordinary play — perhaps the most intensely moving and poetically convincing 
Brecht has so far created — consists of a mere sequence of scenes, centred on 
a simple, vigorous character, Mother Courage, a camp-follower and sutler- 
woman, who pulls her ramshackle cart from place to place through the 
wreckage and horrors of the Thirty Years War. She has with her her chil- 
dren, two sons and a dumb daughter, whom she tries to save from being 
dragged into the whirlpool of events, but whom she loses one by one. 
Mother Courage, with her blend of cunning, wit, common sense, impudence 
and mother love, is probably the most human character Brecht has created — 
the most complete and most vividly depicted of the long series of “common 
people’ that runs through his works more or less from the beginning. She 
propagates no doctrines, but by her very nature shows up all the more 
vividly the tragedy and suffering of the nameless masses in the holocaust of 
war. The dialogue, coined in the characteristic, lucid and simple prose of 
Brecht, with a slight touch of the Bavarian dialect, is interspersed with 
ballads and lyrics in the style of seventeenth-century German poetry. 
In no other work, perhaps, have the tragic experiences Germany _ has 
gone through in the last war found a more moving and convincing 
expression. 

As usual, the author has attached an explanatory note in which he tries 
to expound the theoretical ‘lesson’ of the drama. ‘As long as the masses’, he 
writes, ‘are merely the object of politics, they are unable to look at what 
happens to them as an experiment but only as fate; they learn as little from 
the catastrophe as the guinea pig does about biology.’ And so on. Once 
again, we have side by side the poetical work of art and the attempt to explain 
it from a strictly dogmatic viewpoint. 
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Recently, Bertolt Brecht has even come into conflict with the authorities 
to whom he has so far shown faithful allegiance. His play Das Verhdr des 
Lukullus, written as early as 1930 but set to music by Paul Dessau and pro- 
duced in the Eastern sector of Berlin in the spring of 1951, was withdrawn 
after a single performance, apparently owing to its unconditional pacifist 
tendency, and in spite of its spontancous success. It remains to be seen how 
this experience will affect Brecht’s future development, both as a poet and 
as a dogmatist. 

What matters to us is the poet, for irrespective of his political views, he 
is a poet of outstanding power. His incomparable diction — a lucid and, at 
the same time, hard and supple style, is clearly modelled on the Lutheran 
version of the Bible. It is in this language that he pronounces, often with 
the marks of a prophet, his sombre verdicts on a world which, to his mind, 
is evil, cold and loveless. 

Perhaps in no other place has this fundamental attitude, combining bleak 
despair with an unquenchable hope for the future, found a more poignant 
expression than in a poem written in 1939, and entitled An die Nachgeborenen: 


.. Ach, wir, 
die wir den Boden bereiten wollten fiir Freundlichkeit, 
konnten selber nicht freundlich sein. 
Ihr aber, wenn es so weit sein wird, 
dass der Mensch dem Menschen Helfer ist, 
gedenkt unser 
mit Nachsicht! 


(... Alas, we 
who wanted to prepare for friendliness 
could not ourselves be friendly. 
But you when the time has come 
when man will be man’s helper, 
remember us 
with forbearance!) 
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JULIUS HAVEMANN 
BY RuDOLF MAjUT 


Ir someone, about the middle of the nineteenth century, had spoken of “the 
great Liibecker’ this would have been taken as a reference to Emanuel 
Geibel. Towards the end of the century, the title would not have been 
quite so unambiguous: Thomas Mann might be meant, or perhaps his 
brother Heinrich. Now, in the twentieth century, it could also be applied 
to another person: Julius Havemann. This eminent writer was born in 
Liibeck in 1866, nine years before Thomas, and five years before Heinrich 
Mann; Geibel was then §1. 

Although somewhat older than the brothers Mann, whose works began 
to appear between 1890 and 1900, Havemann did not — or could not — pub- 
lish his first book before 1911: this was a trilogy of Novellen, Periicke und 
Zopf (Berlin, Meyer und Jessen) the scenes of which, as the title indicates, 
were laid in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first, Nickel List, 
describes an episode from the lives of two notorious scoundrels who 
specialize in robbing churches. In the guise of a retired army officer and his 
wife they contrive to pull wool over the eyes of the petty patricians of a 
middle-sized town — except a sceptical physician and an unsophisticated 
little girl. But — and this is the idea underlying the story — whose view of 
the strangers is the true one? Who really come to know the very essence of 
their personalities: Those who refuse to be bamboozled, or those who, like 
the girl’s father, fall under the spell of the robber and the erstwhile soldier’s 
doxy, captivated by their truly aristocratic bearing and behaviour? The 
second story, Nippes, is a most graceful and lifelike description of the spirit 
of Rococo, while the third, Auf der Trommel, is in complete contrast, a harrow- 
ing tragedy the action of which takes place in the Zopfzeit (1796), almost a 
hundred years after that of Nickel List which had a baroque setting (1698). 
One cannot analyse in a few words the terrifying experience of the dainty 
and refined young wife of a Liibeck patrician. In honour of the birth of her 
first son, her father, the burgomaster, offers with rare magnanimity to 
telease one of two rebels under sentence of death, leaving the hapless 
wretches to decide their own fate by a throw of the dice. One can only 
say that this story is one of the greatest written in Germany at this time. 
So Havemann’s first publication showed already a consummate art which 
he hardly surpassed afterwards, though, from now on, he poured out a great 
number of excellent works. Der Ruf des Lebens, his first great novel, indicates 
by its subsidiary title in which period the action takes place: Ein Roman aus 
der Zeit der Freiheitskriege (2 vols., Leipzig, 1913, Sarasin). There is an almost 
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uncanny foresight in this story which anticipated the drama of the Great 
War to come only one year later. The student, Christian, who tears himself 
away from his sweetheart to join the army in the War of Liberation is the 
German student who volunteered in 1914 and laid down his life for his 
country. But this novel is far more than an epic of patriotic self-renunciation 
or the tragedy of two young people whose tender and yet so fervent attach- 
ment comes to an untimely end. There is an indefinably sad and mellow 
conception of life in this anything but macabre or even pessimistic story. 
While reading it we are impressed by the feeling of an almost sacred awe 
of that inseparable interrelation of life and death which creates, at the same 
time, the wonderful sublimity and the woeful misery of human existence. 
The couple through whose fate the double nature of life shines so pathetically 
is cast into relief by various subsidiary characters, all as subtly and vividly 
drawn as Josephine, the Schmierenkomédiantin, who not only by her name 
and easy-going ways but by her gaiety and readiness to lend a helping hand 
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brings Goethe's Philine to mind. There is also the powerful description of | 


the street fighting in the battle of Leipzig which is certainly not inferior to 
its famous counterparts of Waterloo (Thackeray, Stendhal, Hugo). In the 
same year as this impressive novel Havemann published again a trilogy of 
Novellen, Eigene Leute (Dresden und Leipzig, 1913, Reissner; Reprint in 
Niederdeutsche Biicherei, No. 81), whose title might be freely rendered by 
‘Everyman in his Humour’. The heroes of these stories are all of them out- 
siders, people so cut off from ordinary life that they appear either as tragi- 
comic fools, like the tailor Niss (Der grosse Mann), or as defiant flouters of 
conventional morality, like the seamstress Rieke Baldrian (Das Scherbenge- 
richt), or as men and women prepared to pay by silent suffering for having 
their own way and their own fleeting happiness (Manéver). The last Novelle 
is certainly one of the greatest creations not only of Havemann but also of 
German Realism. Another important work which presumably belongs to 
this period is Am Brunnen (Leipzig, n.y., Hesse und Becker). It includes also 
three short stories Der Wanderer, Die Grafin, Ein Ritter Don Quichotte, each of 
them in its way a little gem. What gives this Novelle its singular character 
is neither its action nor its psychology but its mood; the dangerously still 
and stale atmosphere of a small German town in and after the Seven Years 


War. It is symbolized by the fountain in the market-place, whose gentle | 


plashing conjures up in the poet’s heart the story of the luckless Juliane 
Schéneck, one of the most beautifully drawn and moving characters of 
this master of women’s portraits. A year after this masterpiece, there ap- 
peared another novel, Schénheit (Leipzig, 1914, Sarasin; second edition 1925) 
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in which Havemann tried to evoke the fervent and somewhat feverish 
atmosphere of sixteenth-century Italy. But here he felt quite obviously 
not so much at home as in the past of his own country which he again 
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drew upon in the following year. The title of the book, which contained 
two Novellen on one of his favourite themes, was Gliicksritter (Berlin, 
1915, Grote). Whether Dolores, the only book of Havemann’s which was 
included in the classics of Reclam’s Universalbibliothek, also originated in 
this highly productive period I cannot find out. The next years were not 
productive of epic works, since, being deeply concerned about the war, 
Havemann devoted himself to patriotic writings. Max Koch mentions (in 
his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, vol. Ill, p. 400) Deutsche Heldenjugend. 
Ein Weckruf zum heiligen Krieg (Leipzig, 1915) and Krieg und Romantik 
(Der Wachter, 2, 163). The emotional atmosphere of this time may also 
have prompted him to collect and publish his poems, many of which had 
already been printed in different periodicals (Gedichte, Liibeck, 1916, Antaus 
Verlag; Hamburg, 1917, Janssen.) For all that Havemann is basically a 
‘poet’, it is not in his lyrical poetry that he is at his best, though he himself 
thought highly of it. The critical reception with which the poems met 
grieved him deeply, as is evident from a passage in the first of the two 
letters given below. Still, Havemann was not altogether uncritical of him- 
self. The second of the two letters contains some very sincere strictures upon 
his next novel, Die Géttin der Vernunft (Leipzig, 1919, Grunau). Its central 
character adds another splendid item to Havemann’s gallery of women’s 
portraits. The story is rather a very long Novelle than a novel in the stricter 
sense of the term. Whereas its heroine, the adventuress Seta, belongs, if 
not to the type, to the “swindler’-genus of Frau von der Mosel (Nickel List) 
and other ‘Gliicksritter’ created by Havemann, Ruth Sydentop (Hamburg, 
1919, Hermes) continues the more or less tragic type of Juliane Schéneck 
(Am Brunnen). This Novelle would be flawless had it not been spoiled by a 
somewhat melodramatic ending. It appeared as No. 66 of the ‘Nieder- 
deutsche Biicherei’, a series which seems to have become Havemann’s 
anchorage for some time. For the next volume of the same collection, No. 
67, was Naugard. Eine pommersche Erzahlung aus den Freiheitskriegen. Even 
a novel was included, Monsieur Frangois. Ein psychologischer Roman aus 
unsern Tagen; it is numbered as 65, though, apparently, it was published 
somewhat later. At that time, Havemann was obviously worried about the 
spiritual and especially the national confusion which prevailed in Germany 
after the defeat of 1918; Monsieur Frangois is a German inwardly estranged 
from his country for which he learns to feel again when the Great War 
breaks out. From this topical subject Havemann turned to a timeless one: 
to the world of children — in the description of whom he excelled as much 
as in that of women — and to their fairy-tales. In “Wessels Jugend- und 
Volksbiicherei’ (8-15) he told them Drei Marchen (Liibeck, 1922, Wessel). 
Also in a series (“Der goldene Reif’, vol. 3) there appeared the Novellen 
Die Stimme der Stille (Wernigerode, 1923, Paulmann) whereas a single story, 
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Overbeck, was accepted by one of the publishers of his poems, the Antaus- | 
Verlag (Liibeck, 1924). This unostentatious but profoundly wise little work 
reveals a new side of Havemann’s leaning towards history: this time the 
events are based on the history of literature. The stubborn grumbler J. H. 
Voss who cannot forgive Count Friedrich von Stolberg for having em- 
braced Roman Catholicism is dialectically contrasted with his friend and 
brother-poct, the inoffensive and kind-hearted C. A. Overbeck, who quietly 
puts up with the conversion of another ‘Fritz’, the famous ‘Nazarene 
painter who is his son. This ‘literary’ novel foreshadows a scholarly work 
for which Havemann was more fitted than anyone else: Geschichte der schonen | 
Literatur in Liibeck (Liibeck, 1926, Westphal). A novel, Pilger durch die Nacht 
(Leipzig, 1926, Grunow) whose plot is set against the background of the 
Schmalkalden War of 1546-1547, and a collection of stories, Der Barbar und | 
andere Novellen (Liibeck, 1927, Quitzow) are the last works of Havemann’s | 
I was able to trace. I do not know whether he gave up writing in the last 
years of his life. He died in Kempau, in 1932, sixty-six years old. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this sketch, to give an adequate general 
appreciation of Havemann’s mind and art. The only point which may be 
stressed here is the place he takes among those German writers who culti- 
vated the historical novel (and Novelle). In this respect he is unique and, 
perhaps, even more outstanding than the author of Vor dem Sturm and | 
Schach von Wuthenow. Roughly speaking, Havemann shows preference | 
for the era from the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. | 
It is perhaps partly due to this choice that he was able to avoid that kind of | 
pseudo-realism, to be seen in Ebers and Dahn, which clothed human types 
which were altogether modern in their habits of thought and feeling in 
carefully studied and carefully reconstructed costume. Nor did he make | 
use of the technique employed by Scott and his German followers, which 
uses history as a vehicle for evoking an interesting ‘romantic’ atmosphere. ! 
One even cannot say that Havemann ‘places’ his characters in the setting of | 
a special historical period. He rather conceives characters which, in them- 
selves, are not tied to any peculiar time; but their typological singleness 1s | 
modified by, and tinged with, the time in which they live. On the other | 
hand the emanation of their very essence creates the time-conditioned atmo- 
sphere which their originator wants to produce and which he only sparingly 
decks out with historical trappings. : 
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Through a friend and fellow-student of mine, Gustav Koehler —who | 
afterwards became the well-known author of the roman 4 clef Der Astral- 
strolch — 1 made the acquaintance of Julius Havemann in or shortly before | 
1910. For some while he had been a kind of assistant librarian in the ‘KGnig-| 
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liche Bibliothek’ (afterwards “Preussische Staatsbibliothek’) but had already 
given up this post at the time when we came into contact with him. He 
was then living as an independent writer somewhere on the outskirts of 
Charlottenburg, outwardly and inwardly rather isolated as became his very 
reserved nature. I remember him as a slim, tall gentleman of about 45 
whose finely shaped face and delicate complexion sometimes seemed to me 
to be nothing but the transparent medium of a high spirituality. But his 
somewhat fragile appearance was counterbalanced by an erect gait and a 
firmly controlled bearing which gave him almost the semblance of a retired 
army officer. None the less, he was certainly neither physically nor psychi- 
cally robust. We soon learned that he had to be careful of what he ate and 
drank and also of what he smoked. He therefore preferred a sort of de- 
nicotinized cigarette he carried with him. His habit of mind was similarly 
delicate: without being exactly taciturn he showed himself wary and 
guarded in what he said and became only slightly ironical when mention 
was made of Stefan George whom Koehler admired. I think he disliked not 
so much the man but rather his adoration by a clique of aesthetes. As he 
himself refused any connection with literary coteries and went his own way, 
he was not so well known as he, in our opinion, deserved to be. Koehler, 
therefore, wrote an article about him in one of the papers of the Ullstein- 
Verlag and induced his cousin Hanns Martin Elster (afterwards, with 
Wilhelm von Scholz, the editor of the distinguished periodical Die Horen 
and, with his father, co-editor of the Wilhelm Raabe Kalender) to publish 
an essay on Havemann. But the effect on him of these well-meaning en- 
deavours was just the opposite of what the two young authors had expected: 
he felt himself misunderstood and this led to a somewhat irritated corre- 
spondence between the over-sensitive writer and his bewildered critics which 
ended in a mutual estrangement. I was not involved in this controversy, 
but as Havemann withdrew from our little circle I too lost contact with 
him. This, however, did not impair my admiration for, and interest in, his 
work, and about ten years later when I had a chance to draw the attention 
of one or two cultured people to the unduly overlooked novelist, I wrote 
an article on his work in Schule und Haus and sent it to him. The long 
answer I received is important for any future research on Havemann as it 
contains some essential statements on his literary beginnings, some 
biographical information and, what is equally important, his own attitude 
towards his lyrical poems. 


Liibeck Hiixstr. $5 
1. April 1920. 

Sehr geehrter Herr Doktor 
Ich habe mit aufrichtiger Freude Ihre Wiirdigung meines Schaffens in 
‘Schule und Haus’ gelesen. Dass ich mich Ihrer und unseres Ausflugs in den 
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Grunewald noch sehr wohl erinnere, diirfen Sie mir wohl glauben. Es war 
eine gute arbeitsfrohe Zeit damals, u. die vergisst man mit allen Erscheinungen 
darin nicht. Auch dass Sie schon damals meinem ersten Buche soviel freund- 
liches Interesse entgegenbrachten, ist mir noch sehr wohl in Erinnerung. Es 
tut mir leid, dass Sie durch meinen Gedichtband enttiuscht sind. Ich habe 
mich ja nie fiir einen grossen Lyriker gehalten; aber manche Gedichte hatten 
Freunde gefunden, von denen ich annehmen durfte, dass sie eine Sammlung 
gern sehen wiirden, u. als der Liibecker Senat (oder vielmehr der Biirger- 
meister, Geibels Schwiegersohn) daran dachte, mich nachtraglich anlasslich 
meines soten Geburtstages zu ehren, schlug ich ihm die Erméglichung dieser 
Gedichtsammlung vor. Auch dass ich Proben von den 4ltesten Verdffent- 
lichungen in der Franzos’schen ‘Deutschen Dichtung’ (Phryne, mein iiber- 
haupt zuerst veréffentl. Gedicht, Ostermesse, Traum im Collosseum, Gute 
Freunde etc) mitaufnahm, missfiel ihnen ebensowenig, wie das Einfiigen 
von bisher Unverdffentlichtem (Der Kranz, die simtl. Sonette, Erléser etc); 
ja diese letzteren Gedichte wurden von der Kritik gerade am meisten gelobt. 
Freilich habe ich mir auch allerlei Boshaftigkeiten gefallen lassen miissen, wie 
z. B. im ‘Literar. Echo’, wo einer von denen, die zwar immer verlangen, die 
Magistrate méchten auch einmal die Kunst férdern, die aber doch nur dann 
zufrieden sind, wenn ihnen selbst diese Férderung zu teil wird, von ‘Uni- 
formierung’ der Gedichte u. staatlich anerkanntem Dichter faselte, obgleich 
doch diese Gedichte sicher nicht im Hinblick auf den Geschmack von Magis- 
tratspersonen gedichtet, ja wohl kaum von einem einzigen Mitglied des 
Senats — einschliesslich des Biirgermeisters — auch nur im Einzelnen gekannt 
worden sind. Mir hat diese Sammlung jedenfalls wenig eingebracht. Kaum 
300 Exempl. sind verkauft. Velh.[hagen] u. Klasings Monatshefte, wo so 
viele von den Gedichten zuerst erschienen sind, haben sich ausgeschwiegen — 
wohl im Angedenken an das Oberhaupt der kleinlichen Neider unter den 
Dichtern, den verstorbenen Carl Busse. Es handelt sich wohl also tatsachlich 
um ein Buch, dem man nicht gram zu sein brauchte, als ware damit versucht 
worden, den Geschmack der Deutschen zu verderben. Es mag fiir einige, die 
Gefallen daran finden, als bescheidenes Veilchen am Wege bliihen. Es wird 
keine Eiche mit seinen Blattern ersticken. 

Sind Ihnen meine neuesten erzihlenden Werke bekannt geworden: 
Etwa die Novelle ‘Ruth Sydentop’: Oder der Roman “Die Géttin der Ver- 
nunft’: Von diesem kénnten Sie sonst wenn Sie ihn lesen mégen, noch ein 
Exemplar — wenn auch nur ein ungebundenes — erhalten. 

Haben Sie Dr. Koehler ab u. zu einmal gesprochen? Wie geht es ihm: Ich 
hérte lange nichts mehr von ihm. Wie ist er iiber Krieg u. Revolution hin- 
weggekommen? Und wie sind Sie selbst aus all diesen Wirrnissen hervor- 
gegangen? Hoffentlich haben sie Ihnen reichen Stoff zum eigenen Schaffen 
gebracht. Denn Sie gehérten ja auch zu uns Dichtern. 

Ich wiirde mich freuen, wenn ich gelegentlich einmal wieder von Ihnen 
héren kénnte u. empfehle mich Ihnen heute mit dem besten Dank als Ihr 


ganz ergebener. 
Jutius HAVEMANN 
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war | Ofcourse, I asked him in my reply for the book which he so kindly offered 

















gen and, after carefully studying it, frankly intimated to him what I thought 
nd- | both of its merits and shortcomings. His reply shows that he did not resent 
~ any constructive criticism: 
ten Liibeck d. 26. Sept. 20 
ung . Hiixstr. $5 
rer- Lieber Herr Doktor | | — | 
i | Ich danke Ihnen sehr fiir Ihren giitigen Brief u. alles was Sie mir iiber meine 
om it ‘Géttin der Vernunft’ gesagt haben. Es war mir das alles sehr wertvoll, weil 
wml es das, was ich darzubieten vermochte, in seinen Tiefen anpackt u. wigt u. 
wq dabei doch immer ohne zu kliigeln u. mit vorgefassten Meinungen und 
we Regeln an die Sache heranzutreten, aus dem unmittelbaren kiinstlerischen 
igen | Empfinden heraus seine Urteile bildet. Auf die Weise haben auch Sie erst 
tc); | mir volle Klarheit iiber das verschafft, was mich unzufrieden mit meinem 
obt. | Werke machte. Ich war bisher geneigt, die brave Henny fiir alles verant- 
mm wortlich zu machen. Aber Sie haben sicher recht, der Mann ist es, der der 
de Seta nicht ebenbiirtig genug ist. Er ist vielleicht iiberhaupt nicht individuell 
Laan genug gesehen. Jedenfalls fehlt es ihm an Wuchs und packender Grdsse, die 
‘Inie schliesslich auch einer haben kann, den das Erleben zu der Erkenntnis brachte, 
we dass es mit dem Willen zur Freiheit u. der Kritik am Staat u. Gesetz u. den 
gis- bestehenden Verhaltnissen nicht getan ist, u. der daher wieder bestrebt ist, 
ao sich in ein grosses Ganzes selbstlos einzuordnen u. fiir dieses die Eigengeliiste 
—, zu opfern. Aber dieser Detlev segelt zu sehr im Schlepptau der stirkeren 
wont weiblichen Intelligenz, u. das gibt ihm. trotz seiner soldatischen Alliiren, 
ne scinem langen Getrenntsein von ihr u. seiner schliesslichen Abkehr von ihr — 
it | auch wiederum in Gefolgschaft eines Weibes — einen bedenklichen Zug von 
den | Schwache. Ich hatte das langst sehen sollen; aber ich hielt wie gebannt den 
lich | Blick immer auf die hinter ihm stehende Gestalt gerichtet, bosselte an der 
aie herum u. begniigte mich mit dem Schimmer, der aus der wirren Zeit u. von 
die | der Gloire der franzésischen Heere auf ihn fiel. Sie kénnen sich denken, dass 
wind ich Ihnen sehr dankbar dafiir bin, dass Sir mir die Augen da dffneten, wenn es 
| mich nicht ohnedies erfreut hatte, dass Sie sich iiberhaupt so angelegentlich in 
_ mein Buch hineingelesen haben. Wir wollen’s also das nachste Mal besser zu 
Ver- | machen versuchen; d.h. iiberhaupt die mannlichen Physiognomien etwas 
ate | kritischer nachpriifen u. mit wuchtigeren Meisselschlagen modellieren. Noch 
spiire ich als Schaftender ja gottlob das Altern nicht, u. es ist immer noch eine 
Ich | kleine Reihe stattlich gebauchter Werke, der dieses zu gute kommen kann. 
lef Leider sind jetzt die Verleger u. iiberhaupt die Geschiaftsleute noch langsamer 
vor- | bei der Arbeit als selbst ich. Sie lauern und lauern auf Wunder und Zeichen, 
in auf Mannah vom Himmel oder was sonst? Es geht nichts von der Stelle, u. 
| die Jahre vergehen. Schade, dass Ihre kleine Schulzeitschrift eingegangen ist; 
— aber da lasst sich nichts andern. Papier ist ja heute ein Luxusartikel geworden, 
. he der im Staate der Banausen u. blossen Wichtigtuer das Uberfliissigste von der 


Welt ist. Man kann seinen eigenen Schreibbedarf nichstens kaum noch ein- 
ne | decken. Und was fiir Papier ist es! Ich hoffe, dass Sie in Berlin so ertraglich 
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leben, wie es geistig Interessierte heutzutage eben tun kénnen. Sehen Sie Dr. 
Koehler wohl mal? Da sagen Sie ihm bitte, gelegentlich einen Gruss von mir. 
Dr. Elster ist mir seit Jahr u. Tag abhanden gekommen. Er ist mir aus kind- 
lichen Ursachen spinnefeind geworden. Neulich hat er hier in L. einen 
Vortrag gehalten, hat mich aber nicht aufgesucht. So machen es sonst nur 
kleine Madchen, dass sie sich plétzlich mit jemand zerkriegen, den sie seit 
vielen Jahren kannten — auf irgendein Wort hin, das ihnen nicht passte, oder 
dergleichen. 
Mit frdl. Gruss 
[hr ergeb. 
JuLius HAVEMANN 


No more letters were exchanged between us. The two communicated 
here not only disclose some essential facts concerning Havemann’s life but 
also delineate the lovable personality of a man who takes pleasure in record- 
ing radiant hours spent with friends and, at the same time, forgets the 
shadows which misunderstandings had cast upon their memory.’ 


11 must not conclude what I presume to be the first introduction of Julius Havemann to the English 
public without offering my most sincere thanks to the Liib eck Stadtbibliothek, and especially to Biblio- 
theksrat Dr. H. Wegener, tor their invaluable information . 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


ABSENCE from Germany on summer holidays has to some extent cut me 
off from my sources this time; so my Letter will be brief, and will be 
confined to 


A Glance at Berlin again 

It is over three years now since I left Berlin for the south after nearly two 
years of post-war work there. I had to leave by plane because the blockade 
was on — it was, indeed, a curious feeling to be in a city (or part of a city) 
in peace time which one could get into and out of only by air. Since then 
much has happened. Passenger communications with the West have become 
more or less reasonable, though freight traffic still encounters serious difhi- 
culties from time to time. Living conditions have improved considerably, 
perhaps as far as they can in a situation so artificial. The city is, however, 
still the paradox that it was — in itself divided, yet a symbol of unity. 

In 1948 the Tiergarten still looked like a vast desert of dust, pitted with 
craters, stubbly with tree stumps, with here and there an actual though 
blasted tree, here and there shacks and allotments. At the Grosser Stern rose 
the Siegessaiule; and in the midst of the desert were the white statues of the 
Siegesallee looking outraged, aghast, forlorn. Now the whole area has been 
replanted with bushes and trees which, though still modest in size, give 
promise of cooler and shadier days. A little to the west the scene is now 
enriched by two rocky hills with grassy lower slopes; these are the two 
partially collapsed great air-raid ‘bunkers’ near the Zoo which resisted 
complete demolition and as a humiliation have been decked out with 
grass and converted into features of the landscape. 

Three years ago the great Schloss, though badly damaged, still stood in 
eastern Berlin. At least as remarkable for its immense proportions as for the 
quality of the architecture spread through two centuries, it contained very 
fine work by Andreas Schliiter (who began the rebuilding of the older 
Schloss in 1699). Now I hear that not one stone remains upon another, and 
that where it stood is a great empty space. The explanation given for the 
pulling of it down wholesale was that it was all too ruinous to repair, but 
this has clearly not brought universal conviction. In 1948 I was unable 
to find out what had happened to the notable equestrian monument of the 
Great Elector by Schliiter that stood on the Kurfiirstenbriicke close by, and 
I still do not know. Mystery seems to surround many of the city’s notable 
art treasures, including the Pergamon-Altar. 

More cheerful, again, is the partial resurrection of the once excellent Zoo. 
It was repeatedly hit in air-raids. A friend of mine rescued and returned a 
valuable parrot that had been bombed out the previous night and was 
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soliciting food on the branch of a tree. Recently I read an account of a 
night raid on the city in which the elephants were burnt to death. Now 
India has presented a new elephant for the Berlin children; it has been 
christened ‘Shanti’ (which, I understand, means ‘peace’). Ziirich has con- 
tributed two pairs of swans. Another impressive inmate is Knautschke, a 
hippopotamus, who every now and then receives a visit from a lady hippo 
named Grete living in Leipzig; and the two zoos benefit alternately in the 
matter of offspring. Open-air concerts and autumn Fun-Fairs have been 
held in the Zoo with the object of raising funds in its aid. 

In September the bombed Schiller-Theater in Charlottenburg (Am 
Knie), which achieved a considerable reputation when Heinrich Georg was 
‘Intendant’, was re-opened with a splendid mixture of Die Rauber, The 
Cocktail Party and other pieces. West Berliners will doubtless welcome 
this extra theatre. They still have only one opera-house as against two 
in the East. On the old Staatsoper in Unter den Linden fate has been 
particularly heavy. Built by Knobelsdorff for Frederick the Great it was 
burnt in 1843 and rebuilt, bombed in 1941 and rebuilt even more sumptu- 
ously, and then destroyed again. 

I said above that Berlin has become a symbol of unity, the unity so 
greatly desired by the German people (though admittedly not always for 
the same reason) — unity in Berlin itself, unity in Germany and, one may 
add, unity of Germany with her neighbours near and far. As if conscious 
of this, the city is becoming increasingly the scene of events that in different 
ways are expressive of unity. This summer the great Evangelischer Kirchen- 
tag brought together in unimpeded community of experience and worship 
Christians from east and west Berlin, east and west Germany. The “Welt- 
jugendfestspiele’ sponsored by the East German authorities, whatever one 
may think of its aims and methods, brought together young people not 
only from all parts of Germany but from many other, even distant lands. 
Sporting events of all kinds against foreign towns and countries have been 
held; this summer, for example, a swimming contest between London and 
Berlin took place in the Olympia Stadium. 

It is in truth a very valiant effort that Mr. and Mrs. Everyman in West 
Berlin have made and are making — how valiant only those who have seen 
it with their own eyes can really judge. And I personally feel more than a 
little distressed when, as not infrequently happens in the south, I hear dis- 
paraging talk about them, and grumbles about the additional two-pfennig 
‘Berlin Notopfer’ stamp that is obligatory on all postal communications 
within western Germany. What other city, one wonders, would have stood 
up more toughly to all that Berlin has had to take during the war and since? 


22.10.§1 JOHN BOURKE 
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ow NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
en 
_ | BY VARIOUS HANDS 
» a 
po | Theaterwissenschaft. Werden und Wertung einer Universitatsdisziplin. By Hans 
the Knudsen. Berlin: Christian-Verlag. 1950. pp. 115. 
- Grundriss der Theaterwissenschaft. By Artur Kutscher. Munich: Kurt Desch. 
= 1949. pp. 477. 
WAS | The protagonists of “Theaterwissenschaft’ have now been campaigning for 
The | almost half a century in order to secure general and in particular University 
oe I recognition. Progress has been slight but the pace appears to have quickened 
wo 1 recently. Professor Knudsen, whose appointment as ‘ordentlicher Professor 
ee fiir Theaterwissenschaft’ in Berlin marks a notable advance, has written a 
a. short survey reviewing the present position, defining the scope of the subject 
alt and outlining its immediate problems. The main difficulty in the past has 
ue | been the tendency to regard it merely as a sideline of literary historians, 
| whereas the “Theaterwissenschaftler’ insist that it has a technique and a sphere 
so | of interest all its own. If it has kinships they are rather with the fine arts. 
for | There is of course also much insistence on the need to link study with practice. 
lay | Each department should include or have access to an experimental theatre 
ous | and there should be close contact with actors and producers, though there is 
ent | no need for each student to be either an actor or a producer. 
nites The subject is essentially concerned with the methods and interpretations 
hip of actors past and present. It is therefore still in its infancy since few studies of 
-_, a this kind have as yet been made. It is even doubtful whether the most suitable 
means of recording, interpreting or assessing histrionic achievement have been 
—_ 3 found. The immediate call is for experimentation in such methods and very 
not many detailed studies of notable actors, producers and stages, as well as of the 
ids. | painters, architects, musicians and poets whose work has contributed towards 
een | the progress of stagecraft. 
and = | Professor Knudsen’s presentation is clear and concise and though he has 
| written something of a propaganda work he has maintained a remarkably 
lest | balanced objectivity. Professor Kutscher is much more dogmatic and his 
een | larger treatment of the subject gains by its more comprehensive approach and 
—— by the unusual vigour and warmth of the author's personality. “Der Kern der 
Ate., Philologie ist der Logos; der Kern der Theaterwissenschaft ist der Mimus.’ 
nig This is the basic assertion from which he proceeds. In the first section he 
hs studies the various primitive aspects of miming in early man and animals 
_— and traces the development from these to the skilled forms of the present day. 
sod The second section deals with the secondary activities of producers and scene- 
cc? | builders, of painters and composers and with more modern variants — 
. } marionettes, films, wireless, and it concludes with a short section covering the 


same topics as Professor Knudsen on ‘Theaterwissenschaft’, its scope and its 
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methods, though here there is more detail about University practice and 
regulations than in the latter’s study and a greater insistence on the inter- 
national nature of the subject-matter. Professor Kutscher is keen to point out 
that the “Theaterwissenschaftler’ is still largely forced to master two ‘Haupt- 
facher’ — ‘Germanistik’ as well as ‘Theaterwissenschaft’ — and to upbraid the 
authorities for their conservatism. 

This single volume combines Professor Kutscher’s two earlier studies — Die 
Elemente des Theaters (1932) and Stilkunde des Theaters (1936) which remain 
essentially unchanged. The revision concerns the last chapter — “Der Lehrgang’ 
— which brings up to date the history of “Theaterwissenschaft’ in German 
Universities and readjusts a few perspectives. It presents the subject in a highly 
readable form and those chapters which deal with the more practical aspects 
are particularly instructive and stimulating. 

(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Goethe and Scott. By G. H. Needler. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 


1950. pp. 140. 19s. 

It is indeed surprising that the relationship between Goethe and Scott has not 
been adequately investigated. Even more recent biographers of Scott like 
Grierson or Buchan or those of Goethe such as Viétor or Barker Fairley, tend 
to consider that it was scarcely worth mentioning. Only Fritz Strich in Goethe 
und die Weltliteratur makes any significant reference to it. Against this neglect 
Professor Needler has now reacted pointedly as an admirer of both. In this 
small volume he reviews the details of their relationship not so much ‘to 
compel conviction as to furnish material upon which an independent judge- 
ment may be made’. 

His own conclusion is that the influence of each on the other has been con- 
siderable. He indicates debts to Goethe in a wide range of Scott’s novels, 
notably Waverley, The Antiquary and Ivanhoe, as well as in the metrical rom- 
ances, in particular The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Marmion. The main point 
of interest in the book and the only one treated at any length is the influence 
of Kenilworth on the Helena Act of Faust Part II. Professor Needler sees in the 
re-shaping of the setting for Faust’s reception of Helena a significant borrow- 
ing from Scott’s description of the arrival of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle. We accept the fact on his evidence, but are inclined to wonder whether 
it is not pressing the point too far to see here something of real importance in 
‘motivating the action of the great Helena Act’ and to conclude: ‘I think it is 
not too much to say that, in giving final poetic form to the Helena, the greatest 
achievement of his life, Goethe’s chief inspirer was Walter Scott and his 
Kenilworth.’ 

The book suffers mainly from its brevity. An unusual proportion, even 
apart from the forty-page appendix, is taken up with more or less relevant 
quotation. This is of course explained by the author’s indication of his aim 
which we have noted, but those whose interest in German or English Litera- 
ture goes at all deep would prefer Professor Needler to discuss in consider- 
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and ably greater detail the points he raises and to go more deeply into the problem 

ter- | as a whole. 

out The presentation is clear, though it could have been more compact had the 

Ipt- | many other German influences on Scott — Tieck, Biirger, Schubarth, Fouqué 

the — been more clearly differentiated, especially in the chapter on Scott’s novels. 
The main value of this study will be to direct attention to a neglected topic 

Die and to provide a starting point for a more exhaustive and more critical treat- 

vain ment of the subject. 

ng’ (W. W. CHAMBERS) 

man } 

shly dn Old High German Reader with Notes, Lists of Proper Names, and Vocabulary. 

_ By Charles Clyde Barber. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1951. 21s. 

ERS) This Reader aims at providing English-speaking students with Old High 





German texts which could be used in University Classes. For this purpose the 
excerpts printed are divided into prose and verse and in each part a chrono- 


_ ee > 





aa logical order is, as far as possible, maintained. The specimens are well chosen 
and cover every aspect of Old High German writing dating from the eighth 
not | to the eleventh centuries. Notes follow the texts; there is a detailed Vocabul- 
like | ary consisting of a List of Proper Names, and a Glossary. Dr. Barber acknow- 
end | ledges his indebtedness to Braune’s Althochdeutsches Lesebuch and Steinmeyer’s 
ethe | Kleinere althochdeutsche Sprachdenkmdler, and refers the student to Braune’s 
lect Althochdeutsche Grammatik for the study of every linguistic question. But it is 
this | good to notice that some texts are found in this new collection which are not in 
‘to | Braune’s Lesebuch. All the pitfalls of Braune’s work, the mass of notes and the 
lge- | arrangement of the glossary difficult for the beginner, have been avoided. 
The student is given ample explanations in the notes and in the Vocabulary. 
on- | It is worth pointing out that the book is well printed and laid out, and has not 
vels, the drab appearance of Braune’s later editions. 
»m- | An editor of such a Reader has to decide many questions, e.g., what to 
oint | select, how to print the texts, and what to explain in the notes and the vocabul- 
nce } ary. Probably no two persons will agree in every detail. A few remarks on 
the | these debatable points may not be amiss here. In the Preface Dr. Barber 
ow- | points out that ‘it is desirable that students should be presented with texts 
rth | which follow as closely as possible the original MSS., so that the conditions 
ther | under which men wrote and studied in medieval times may be realized 
ein | clearly, and modern students may become familiar with the difficulties and 
itis | errors which are inevitable in a literary world in which no two copies of a 
test work are ever exactly the same’. 
his He admits, however, that there are departures from this principle. But 
: apart from misspellings and some abbreviations reproduced in the Reader this 
ven | principle is scarcely followed, for everywhere verse is printed as verse, space 
rant between words is always inserted, and the Latin texts of the German inter- 
aim | linear translations are not printed (some words of the Latin originals are 
era- | relegated to the notes where attention is drawn to mistranslations). This is 
der- | regrettable, for only when comparing the original Latin with the German 
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version can the student appreciate the formidable task of the Old High 
German translator, and only then will he himself find mistranslations, omis- 
sions, additions, and paraphrases in the German text. This will give him a 
greater understanding than the best notes on the text can provide. 

As to the notes, the lack of the Latin texts forces Dr. Barber to give very 
full commentaries which are often elementary. They are competent 
although not always without mistakes, Frequently only one answer is 
given when a special question has not yet finally been solved. The tutor 
will naturally provide the student with the information necessary but | 
wonder if, in this respect, the notes are not misleading. Emendations of the 
texts are often printed in the notes without an indication of their origin. 
This may mislead the student who should learn that every borrowing, 
however small, should be acknowledged. These omissions are due, I presume, 
to the wish to keep the price of the Reader low. 

In a second edition which, I hope, will be forthcoming, it may perhaps be 
possible to add a bibliography of works by English scholars who have con- 
tributed to the explanation of Old High German and whose studies are rarely 
mentioned in German books. 


(W. ScHwarz) 


Zum Magischen Realismus bei Keats und Novalis. By Gerhard Bonarius. 


(Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, xciti). Giessen: Schmitz. 
1950. pp. 104. D.M. 4.80. 


Dr, Bonarius has succeeded in packing into this short study an impressive 
amount of stimulating thought and penetrating observation. Yet is it difficult 
to see the point of his book. It is quite clear that the author could have 
written an excellent essay on Keats, and there is enough in the book to suggest 
that he might equally well write an essay on Novalis. Unfortunately one has 
the impression that he has here tried to write the two essays simultaneously — 
to the detriment of both. The book is devoted to a comparison of the two 
poets; but it is never quite clear what the point of such a comparison would 
be were it established; and it is all too evident that in the interests of an 
artificially imposed symmetry much of Dr. Bonarius’s considerable critical 
acumen has been sacrificed. It is true that the two pocts have a number of 
things in common; and Dr. Bonarius omits no interesting point of resemblance. 
He singles out for special mention the adumbration in each of a new espistemo- 
logy, which throws grateful light on the sadly-tried lines of Keats on Truth 
and Beauty. He dwells on the importance for the two poets of nocturnal and 
oneiric inspiration. He shows admirably that the imagination in both poets 
plays a positive, even creative, role . .. Throughout he quotes (from Keats in 
particular) with a deftness of touch which suggests the fluency of authority. 
Time and again similar declarations by the two pocts are adeptly paired off. 
But the book does not convince. The resemblance between the two poets, 
for one thing, is overstated. No allowance is made for the difference of tone 
in the two authors — and this, of course, is capital. Moreover, far less than 
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ligh justice is done to the points on which the two pocts differ. Some of these, such 
—_ | as Novalis’s political mysticism, his inherent and inherited pietism, his lingering 
—— positivistic streak, his exaltedly evangelical conception of the poet’s activity 
| (Wir sind auf eine Mission: zur Bildung der Erde sind wir berufen) are 
yiid either omitted or glossed over. Sometimes texts from the two poets are 
wars swiftly and superficially reconciled which are fundamentally irreconcilable. 
= For example, after quoting a magnificently explicit text from one of Keats’s 
ear letters (‘Call the world if you please “The Vale of soulmaking”’ . . .”) which 
ut | represents a position diametrically opposed on a cardinal issue to that of 
' the Novalis, Dr. Bonarius sums up: “Das Entscheidende bei beiden ist, dass der 
om | Mensch jetzt ganz von der Seele her verstanden wird, weil sic selber erst ihr 
ms,» Menschsein von dort erlebt haben . . ... More generally the title of the volume 
a represents an unhappy attempt at reconciliation; for if the expression “magic 
| realism’ has an undeniable value of suggestion applied to Keats, applied to 
s be | Novalis it can only mislead. I have discovered only one trifling misprint 
ely (Appe] for Appel, p. 22) in an admirably printed volume. 
_ (G. W. IRELAND) 
ARZ) 
| The Pocket Oxford English-German Dictionary. Compiled by C. T. Carr. 
‘ius. | Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1951. pp. 226. §s. 
itz. | This is a useful companion to the Pocket Oxford German-English Dictionary, 
but its usefulness for beginners, for whom it is presumably primarily intended, 
“ | is lessened by the omission of the customary table of the principal parts of 
aula a strong verbs. | 
wen Professor Carr has chosen, however, a very wide and useful range of words 
est | in his dictionary. Chief weight has been laid upon the vocabulary of every- 
_ oe day usage and literary and technical terms (other than those which have passed 
ban cen: into current use) have been excluded. The dictionary will prove most useful 
sean to the traveller and to the more advanced student who is forced for one reason 
ih a or another to dispense with the larger dictionaries. 
oan | (K. J. Nortucott) 
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